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Cower ... 


om Uhde, painter of “Preaching by the Sea,” was a native 
ony, Germany (1848-1911). Following his early studies 
den Academy, he fought in the Franco-Prussian War. He 
» army at the age of 29 to resume his art studies in Munich. 


-d by a desire to present the message of the Christian 
1 in a more realistic way, he soon turned to painting 
is subjects. He transferred the events of New Testament 
to typical German settings of his time. Among his out- 
g religious pictures which show his understanding of 
il themes are “Ascension,” “Easter Morning,” and “Grace 
Meat.” 


saching by the Sea,” von Uhde again presents a religious 
without symbolism or elaborate setting. As indicated in 
New Testament passages, a group of people who are in- 
in Jesus’ teachings have followed him to the lake shore. 
seated in the boat and facing the people, is talking with 
perhaps relating a parable. The man in the center, as 
one of the women, is leaning forward, intensely interested 
ideas Jesus is presenting. The woman at the left is in- 
| but somewhat uncertain, while the man behind her 
to be pondering the implications of an earlier story. 
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By Catherine Aller 


He will fit no category, 
Name any name you please, 
As 

Calm as Confucius 

Or Buddha, 

Keener than Kant, 

Or Plato, 


Wiser than Socrates. 


Gather the sons of glory— 
He is not one of these. 


He taught no code, 

No ethic, 

No system of thought, 

No plan. 

Philosophy may not contain, 
Theology cannot explain 
His way with man. 


He spoke in a dying language, 
But since the world was begun 


Never man spake as this man— 


Never 
Under the sun.’ 





i: 


“Christ and the Rich Young Ruler,” by Gebhardt. 


The Incomparable 


‘Reprinted from Theology Today, April, 1948. Used by permission. 
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The Story of the Church’s Theology 


A. Talbert 


By ¢ 


Professor of Church H 


CuristiANity is not a system but a 
and Christian doctrine is the interpretatio 
a life. Christian doctrine is an attempt t 
scribe the person and life of Jesus in relati« 
man and the world and God; an attempt t 
terpret that person and life and make it un 
standable to the hearts and minds of men. 
story of the Church’s theology is not conce! 
with the evidences of Christianity internal 
external; nor with religious controversy ex 
so far as such controversy has actually 
tributed to the development of doctrine and 
explanation of difficulties. 

The supreme end to which Christian theo! 
is directed is the full intellectual expressio1 
the truth which was manifested to men, « 
and for all, in the person and life of Jesus. 
teaching of Christian theology must be « 
cerned with the advantage of creating an 
derstanding on the part of those who are tau; 
One’s faith in these days of doubt and confus 
must be strengthened as never before. To 
that effectively, the teacher must know how 
Church came to hold its doctrinal concepts. 

The early Christians were not concerned w 
theological controversies or philosophical sp¢ 
lation. Their concern was living a life acc: 
able to God. The spirit of the entire commur 
was one of holiness and righteousness. As 
their theological beliefs, they accepted the 
liefs of contemporary Judaism. This was 
source of their ideas about God, about the wo1 
and about the nature and destiny of man. 1 
one difference in their thinking was at the po 
where the Christians made the crucified a 
risen Jesus the promised messianic deliver 

The early Christian confessed faith in bx 
God and Christ as the divine being to whom t! 
rendered unqualified allegiance. This decla: 
tion of faith was a proclamation of the supre 
acy of God and Christ over the life of the | 
liever. As Paul would say, “There are ma 
‘gods’ and many ‘lords’—-yet for us there is o 
God, the Father, from whom are all things a 
for whom we exist, and one Lord, Jesus Chri 
through whom are all things and through whe 
we exist.” 

As Christianity expanded, it came into co 
tact with a variety of thinkers, many of who 
became converts to the new faith. These n¢ 
converts generated a different mental atmc 
phere. They brought into the Christian mov 
ment a system of thinking about God, the wor! 
and man different from that of their predece 
sors. 

As the number of converts increased, t! 
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Christian societies came to embrace a wider 
variety of mental attitudes. Differences of opin- 
ion on points of theology became a certainty 
and threatened the unity of the Church. In 
order to preserve the social solidarity of the 
Church, it was necessary for the churches to 
legislate on theological issues. 

Among those who differed in their way of 
thinking were the so-called Gnostics. Gnosti- 
cism (Gnosis, knowledge) being a formal] attack 
on the problem of evil, found the Christian idea 
of Christ and the Saviour exceedingly attrac- 
tive. 

This was true of the Pauline and Johannine 
idea of the pre-existent divine being who had 
come down from the realm of the supreme God 
to bring deliverance to needy men. They 
asserted that there was an upper world of pure 
spiritual being out of which the soul of man 
had to become helplessly entangled in the snares 
of this evil world. To make it possible for men 
to be saved it was necessary for the new redeem- 
ing force to descend out of pure spirit world 
to help the distressed soul escape from its un- 
fortunate plight. 

Before coming in contact with Christianity, 
Gnostic thinkers had not succeeded in working 
out to their satisfaction a theory of the ways 
and means by which the necessary saving help 
would come. The person of Christ seemed to 
meet that need. Hence he was accepted by the 
Gnostics in Alexandria who joined the church 
during the early part of the second century. 
They were primarily interested in knowledge 
and only secondarily interested in the Church 
as an institution. They were earnest worshipers 
who cultivated the mystical type of religious 
experience. Because of their notion about evil 
in matter the Gnostics discarded the Old Testa- 
ment idea of God. The Jewish-Christian doctrine 
of a resurrection of the flesh was dismissed. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were merely 
symbolic acts, if they had any value. 

Those who opposed and attacked Gnosticism 
voiced the interests of the community rather 
than the personal conviction of any thoughtful 
individuals. The major premise of the reaction 
was that no beliefs detrimental to the efficacy 
of the sacred ceremonies of the Church could be 
legitimately entertained. This early became the 
principle that underlay all official foundations 
of theology. The Church provided a “Rule of 
Faith” that was assumed to have been handed 
down from the earliest times with exact accu- 
racy to all later generations. We know it as the 
Apostles’ Creed. All doubts were challenged 
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on issues of debate by declaring that they were 
worshiping the creator God of the Old Testa- 
ment, the genuine humanity of Jesus as seen 
in his birth and his death, and by proclaiming 
belief in the bodily resurrection of Jesus and of 
all mankind on the day of judgment. 

Converted Greek philosophers who increased 
in number after the middle of the second cen- 
tury made a more constructive contribution to 
the growth of the Church’s theology. The Chris- 
tian thinkers were sincere members of the 
Church. The philosopher introduced the Stoic 
idea of the Logos (WORD) as the immanent 
divine energy or force pervading the world 
and personified it by identifying it with Christ. 
In this function Christ had mediated revelation 
throughout the course of human history, he had 
become incarnate in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, he had triumphed over death, and he 
was still the indwelling spirit active in the world 
and especially in the churches. 

The Church received from the philosophers 
strength in its Scriptures. The sacred books of 
the Church could now be revered as a body of 
divine wisdom and accepted in full confidence 
by every thoughtful person whose eyes were 
opened to perceive their real meaning. The 
gospel dictum that the truth of God had been 
hidden from the learned and revealed unto 
babes was thus completely reversed. The babes 
might be saved through the simple exercise of 
faith, but the educated Christian could plumb 
the depths of true knowledge. 

By the end of the third century the Church’s 
theology had reached the highest peak. Scholars 
had introduced into the Church even more in- 
tellectualism than it could absorb. 

The western mind was more administrative 
than it was speculative. Rome nourished a long 
line of men who had a genius for government 
but it produced no philosophers distinguished 
for originality in analytical or constructive 
thinking. Philosophy in Rome had come over 
from the east. The same fact was true of west- 
ern theology. The Roman church was more 
concerned about preserving that which had 
come to it from the east as theology rather 
than in reopening any debatable issues. Theol- 
ogy was enforced by the single head of the 
Church. 

The supremacy of God’s rule was the central 
idea of western theology. At a time when 
human efforts were proving futile, the rule of 
God seemed increasingly important. World- 
weary souls sought refuge in monasteries where 
they anticipated escape from a collapsing social 
order and prepared themselves for membership 
in the heavenly kingdom of God. The supreme 
God towered about the weakening temporal 
structure, proving a haven of rest for per- 
plexed souls and insuring the ultimate triumph 
of goodness in the universe. 

Augustine of North Africa, bishop in Hippo 


Regius during the years 395-430, was the out- 
standing Christian theologian for the idea of 
divine supremacy. He affirmed that God is the 
only true reality and his will is so all-powerful 
that even his grace is irresistible. Absolute sub- 
mission on the part of man is the only road to 
truth. The source of all evil lies in man’s will 
to stray from God, but in this respect only do 
human beings possess freedom. Salvation was 
entirely an affair of God’s overruling will; man 
could do nothing either to abet or retard the 
process. The Deity whose foreknowledge is 
absolute, predestines each man for salvation or 
damnation. It is God only who awakens faith to 
be saved in those who are foreordained to salva- 
tion and reinforces their will power through 
his grace. This was the idea of divine supremacy 
with a vengeance, a stark determinism in all 
matters of both good and evil wholly beyond 
the pale of human effort and reason. 

Successors of Augustine in western Europe 
adhered tenaciously to this idea of God’s 
supremacy over the world, but they phrased it 
more plainly in terms of the sovereignty of the 
Church headed by the bishop of Rome. For 
Augustine, the dominion of God was a convic- 
tion based on mystical experience by which the 
individual subordinated his will to God’s will 
through acts of meditation and communion. 
But succeeding generations of theologians lost 
the sense of mystical fellowship with Deity and 
contented themselves with the practice of de- 
vout obedience to the heavenly ruler who ruled 
the world by means of the Church operating 
under the guidance of its duly authorized 
officials. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury in Eng- 
land from 1093 to 1109, composed two writings 
which made his name famous in the history of 
Christian thought. The first was the task of 
proving by logic the existence of God. His argu- 
ment is that the very idea of God logically re- 
quires the assumption of his reality. Since it is 
impossible to conceive of anything greater, the 
reality of that which is conceived in the mind 
must be even greater than the conception. 
Therefore, God must exist in reality. This God 
is the embodiment of supreme goodness, the 
eternal and absolutely unchangeable being, 
supreme in justice and wisdom and power, and 
expressing himself in love. He created man 
to love him, and since love requires knowledge 
one should strive with all one’s powers to know 
God. 

In another of his writings Why the God-Man? 
Anselm discussed afresh the problem of the In- 
carnation. But instead of attempting a psycho- 
logical explanation of how man and God could 
constitute a single historical person, he took 
for granted the fact affirmed in tradition and 
offered a new theory of why the Incarnation had 
taken place. His answer was his most original 
contribution to Christian theology. 








In characteristic western fashion, he pict 
God as the Almighty ruler who required o| 
ence from his subjects. Disobedience was 
affront to God’s honor. It robbed him of 
due reward and he demanded adequate rest 
tion. The debt had to be paid in the coi 
God’s kingdom. This was an obligation 
man himself was unable to discharge. The 
of man was so great that no amount of pen: 
and devotion on his part could balance 
account, and yet God’s justice would be viol: 
if he did not require payment of the deb 
full. It could be paid only by death, and it 
to be the death of man. But since sinful 1 
owed far more than he could pay, it requi 
the death of a sinless man, a God-man, to squ 
the account. And since Christ himself o 
nothing, the credit acquired by his death c 
be transformed to needy man. God’s honor 
thus satisfied and man’s salvation was rende 
possible by availing himself of the payr 
made by Christ. 

When this balance was placed to their cr: 
the punishment of guilty men became unne: 
sary; the acknowledgment due God’s honor 
been discharged. By proving, without res 
to revelation, the logical tenability of traditio 
Christian belief about God and Christ, Ans: 
had set medieval theology on a new road wh 
faith and reason might walk harmoniously 
gether. A century and a half later anot 
thinker, Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274) espou 
the role of philosopher-theologian and ela 
rated a system of theology in which the res; 
tive junctions of reason and revelation w 
carefully defined. The system of Thor 
Aquinas won universal approval within Ron 
Catholicism and remains to this day the 
cepted theology of that communion. 

Protestantism revived and heightened 
terest in the definition on the Church’s theolo 
When faith was made the essential step in 
attainment of salvation, what man believed 
came a matter of prime importance. Protesta 
assumed that for upwards of a thousand ye 


We Can’t Teach | 
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Methodist Layman and Teaci 


Tue CHURCH Must Teach or Die”’—+t! 
was the subject which an earnest, almost p 
phetic preacher crossed three states to disc 
before several hundred people. He impres: 
the church members very deeply with ° 
ominous thoughts that many of the pres: 
generation are weak in faith, that they h: 
too few definite and positive beliefs, and vé 
little understanding of what to believe. If w! 
he said is true, then the Church is dying. 
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before their day Christian theology had been 
degenerating. It was their task to restore and 
reinterpret this ancient deposit of revelation. 
The Bible was the supreme authority but its 
theological content was unsystematic in form 
and was capable of different interpretations. 
Similarly the ancient creeds needed exposition 
in order to make their meaning clear to people 
living a thousand years later in a different world 
of experience and thinking. These revered 
authorities from ancient times had to be richly 
overlaid with explanatory veneer. Impelled by 
a desire to clarify their views for public con- 
sumption or to defend themselves against hostile 
critics, Protestant leaders concentrated atten- 
tion upon framing systems of theology and con- 
fessions of faith. One has only to recall such 
formal statements of belief as the Loci of Me- 
lanchthon (1521), the Augsburg Confession 
(1530), Zwingli’s Sixty-seven Articles (1523), 
the Theses of Bern (1528), the First Helvetic 
Confession (1536), the Institutes of John Cal- 
vin (1536), and numerous other pronounce- 
ments, many of which were authoritatively 
decreed by both church and state in the coun- 
tries where Protestantism, in one or another 
of its branches, prevailed. 

Thus in Protestantism, even more emphat- 
ically than in Roman Catholicism, Christianity 
was identified with a system of theology. In 
order to be a true Christian one had to accept 
the formal statement of religious belief officially 
sponsored by the communion to which one was 
attached. We need only to be reminded of the 
Scottish Confession of 1560, the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England of 1563, the 
Lutheran Formula of Concord of 1576, the 
Reformed Church’s Canons of the Synod of 
Dort in 1619, the Presbyterian’s Westminster 
Confession in 1647, the Savoy Declaration of 
the Congregationalists in 1658, the Quakers’ 
Confession in 1675, the Baptist Philadelphia 
Confession in 1688, the Methodist’s Twenty-five 
Articles of Religion and many subsequent pro- 
nouncements on official statements of theology 
by other Protestant bodies. 


‘hat We Don’t Know 
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of an Adult Class, Columbus, Ohio 


It may sound trite for me to say it but, to 
succeed, a teacher must have something to teach. 
Yet it is a triteness which now more than ever 
needs repetition with emphasis. Every Sunday 
the teacher has a topic to discuss and a passage 
of Scripture relating to it to make clear. Yet 
his influence over the class and his ability to 
instruct them or offer wise counsel on the right 
way to live is determined by his own conceptions 
of how to live right. Even if the Scripture pas- 








sage is dull or obscure, he should be able to 
enlighten it with something from his own ex- 
perience which would make it clear, vital, and 
absorbing. 

Thus it still remains true that a teacher can 
teach to others only what he knows himself. The 
chief motive of every Sunday-school lesson is 
to bring the students into a knowledge of and 
trust in God. It follows that the teacher must 
already have some knowledge of and trust in 
God to impart to them. The final source material 
on that subject is the Gospels. There Jesus 
taught that God is our Father and that he 
watches over us, his children, with a solicitude 
far beyond the capacity of any earthly parent. 
That makes him very real, very personal, and 
always accessible. 

A teacher who believes that and knows from 
experience that it is true will have no difficulty 
in holding the attention of his class or in making 


a lasting impression. Any Sunday school or 
church which teaches that, is not dying but 
taking a firmer hold upon eternal life. 

This modern world, which has placed too 
much dependence upon material things and 
physical might, is due for some rough jolts 
before it gets its eyes open and comes to its 
spiritual senses. Nearly everyone realizes that 
things cannot go on forever as they are, that 
we are headed for something which is inescap- 
able and sometimes fills our hearts with dread. 

Our hearts need not be filled with dread. If 
God is our Father, as Jesus said, if we are his 
children and if he loves us with a greater than 
human love, then no matter what comes, he will 
provide the courage and strength to endure and 
finally to overcome it. 

That is why it is urgent for a teacher to know 
and trust in God. For a teacher can teach to 
others only what he knows himself. 


The Articles of Religion: A Quiz 


By Lyndon B. Phifer 


Associate Editor, Adult Publications 


This quiz dealing with the beliefs and doctrines 
of The Methodist Church is presented in line with 
the current emphasis of the Methodist Advance for 
Christ and His Church. With the stress upon “Our 
Faith” this year, ADULT TEACHER will present regu- 
larly articles and courses dealing with major tenets 
of the Christian faith. Dr. Talbert’s contribution 
(pages 2-4) is the first of a series of such articles 
for the magazine section of ADULT TEACHER. 


What do you know about the Methodist 
Articles of Religion—paragraphs 61-87 in the 
Methodist Discipline of 1948? Answer the fol- 
lowing twenty questions as best you can before 
referring to the answers and supporting data 
on page 6: 


1. When, where, and by whom were the 
Articles of Religion adopted? 

2. Where were the Twenty-five Articles of 
Religion first published? 

3. How many of the Twenty-five Articles 
of Religion were written by John Wesley and 
adopted in modified form by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church? 

4. When did the General Conference first 
take it out of the power of the church to “revoke, 
alter, or change” the Articles of Religion? 

5. What former statements of religious faith 
do the Articles of Religion, so far as Methodists 
are concerned, replace? 

6. What modification of the twenty-third 
article for use by churches in foreign lands was 
adopted by the 1948 General Conference of The 
Methodist Church? 

7. Is a Methodist minister required to abide 
by the Articles of Religion? 


8. Must a person subscribe to the Articles 
of Religion in order to become a member of The 
Methodist Church? 

9. In revising the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion of the Church of England John Wes- 
ley omitted some of them. Which ones? 

10. In what article of religion will one find 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity as inter- 
preted by the people called Methodists? 

11. What ancient heresies are refuted in 
Article II? 

12. What great Protestant tenet is incorpo- 
rated in Article V? 

18. According to Article X, what is the place 
of “good works” in the Christian life? 

14. What historic event was the occasion for 
including Article XIII, a definition of the 
Church of Christ, in the first Methodist Dis- 
cipline ? : 

15. Do Methodists believe in purgatory? 

16. What do Methodists think about the use 
of Latin or some other unintelligible language 
in public prayers or in the ritual of the church? 

17. What sacraments of the Church are 
accepted by Methodists and most other Protes- 
tants? 

18. Does the doctrine of baptism (Article 
XVII) say anything .about immersion or 
sprinkling? 

19. What article upholds the marriage of 
Methodist ministers as lawful and a matter of 
discretion? 

20. Does Methodist doctrine have anything 
to say about the right to hold private property? 








ANSWERS 


1. In 1784 at the Christmas Conference 
Methodist ministers) in Baltimore, Maryland. 

2. In the Methodist Discipline of 1788. 

3. Twenty-four. The Christmas Conference a 
another, numbered XXIII. 

4. In 1832. The Uniting Conference of 1 
in adopting the Twenty-five Articles, continued 
prohibition in the Constitution of The Meth« 
Church. 

5. The Confession of Augsburg (1530), the 
fession of Wiirtemberg (1552), the Ten Article 
1536, the Thirteen Articles of 1538, the Forty- 
Articles of 1553, the Thirty-eight Articles of 1 
and the Thirty-nine Articles of 1571. 

6. “It is the duty of all Christians, and especi 
of all Christian ministers, to observe and obey 
laws and commands of the governing or supr 
authority of the country of which they are citi: 
or subjects or in which they reside, and to usé 
laudable means to encourage and enjoin obedi¢ 
to the powers that be.” 


7. In seeking admission into full connectior 
an annual conference a Methodist minister n 
promise to “preach and maintain” the doctrine 
The Methodist Church. The church has no ot 
formal body of doctrines than those contained 
the Articles of Religion. 


8. No, but the questions one must answer 
being received into preparatory membership or : 
full membership imply adherence to certain of 
articles. 


9. The third, on “the going down of Christ i 
hell”; the eighth, on “the three creeds’; the tl 
teenth, on “works before justification” ; the fifteer 
on “Christ alone without sin”; the seventeenth, 
“predestination and election”; the eighteenth, 
“obtaining eternal salvation only by the name 
Christ”; the twentieth, on “the authority of 
Church”; the twenty-first, on “the authority of g 
eral councils”; the twenty-third, on “ministering 
the congregation”; the twenty-sixth, on “the 
worthiness of the ministers, which hinders not 
effect of the Sacrament”; the twenty-ninth, on ‘ 
wicked which eat not the body of Christ in the 
of the Lord’s Supper”; the thirty-third, on “ 
communicate persons, how they are to be avoide: 
the thirty-fifth, on “the homilies’; and the thi 
sixth, on “consecration of bishops and ministe1 
John Wesley eliminated these articles, not nec 
sarily because he did not believe in them, but beca 
he considered them relatively unimportant. 


10. Article I. (Articles II and IV are relate 
Richard Watson commented on this somew! 
puzzling (to most laymen) article of fait 
“Whether we address our prayers and adoratic 
to the Father, Son, or Holy Ghost, we address 1 
same adorable Being, the one living and true G 
With reference to the relations which each pers 
bears to us in the redeeming economy, our : 
proaches to the Father are to be made through | 
mediation of the Son, and by, or with depende: 
upon, the assistance of the Holy Spirit. Yet, as 1 
authority of the New Testament shows, this d: 
not preclude direct prayer to Christ and to the H 
Spirit, and direct ascriptions of glory and hor 


to each. In all this we glorify the one ‘God over : 
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blessed for evermore. 
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11. Gnostic, Manichaean, and other notions re- 
garding the partial or incomplete incarnation of 
Jesus in the flesh. 


12. The sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for 
salvation. The article names the canonical books of 
the Old Testament (sometimes grouped) and refers 
to all the books of the New Testament. The Apoc- 
rypha is omitted. Article VI is a defense of the 
Old Testament. 

13. Refuting the doctrine of the Roman Catholic 
Church that “works which have been done unto 
God” cause the doer to merit eternal life, Article X 
insists that “good works, which are the fruits of 
faith .. . cannot put away our sins... .” Neverthe- 
less, they are “pleasing and acceptable to God” if 
they spring out of “a true and lively faith.” (Asa 
corollary Article XI denounces the doctrine of 
“works of supererogation”—that is, voluntary 
works “besides, over, and above God’s command- 
ments.”’) 

14. The formation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the Christmas Conference of 1784. John 
Wesley took over the English statement intact but 
omitted a paragraph criticizing Roman ecclesiastical 
practices. 

15. No; the Romish doctrine is definitely repudi- 
ated in Article XIV. 

16. Article XV says that it is “plainly repugnant 
to the word of God.” 

17. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. See Article 
XVI. 

18. No, but sprinkling is implied in the article’s 
approval of the baptism of a young child. In the 
ritual of baptism it is provided that candidates shall 
have a choice of “sprinkling, pouring, or immer- 
sion.” On baptism The Methodist Church occupies 
a position between two extremes: (1) the Roman 
and High Church view of the sacramental regenera- 
tion and (2) the Socinian and Zwinglian view that 
baptism is neither an instrument nor a sign of grace 
but simply a ceremony of initiation into church 
membership. 

19. Article XXI, which opposes the Romish prac- 
tice of ministerial celibacy. 

20. Yes. Article XXIV repudiates the communal 
possession of property, at the same time admonish- 
ing Methodists to give liberally to the poor. This 
article was originally designed to correct misinter- 
pretations of Acts 2:44-45; 4:32 and specifically to 
repudiate certain Anabaptist practices with regard 
to the holding of property. 


Oo CAD Ch 


MAN cannot gain his full stature in the service 
of any half-god. Mediocrity is the first fruitage of 
the secular spirit—Leroy E. Loemker, from The 
Christian Faith and Secularism, edited by J. Richard 
Spann; 1948; Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 


HERESY is often defined as an insistence upon the 
half of the truth; it can also be an attempt to 
simplify the truth, by reducing it to the limits of 
our ordinary understanding, instead of enlarging 
our reason to the apprehension of truth._—F rom The 
Idea of a Christian Society, by T. S. Eliot; 1940; 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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Jan. 2: AWAKENING NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS: SAMUEL 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


Professor of Biblical Theology, Candler School 
of Theology, Emory University 


When we were studying about the “Judges,” it 
became apparent that the Hebrews needed some sort 
of organization, for without it they could not perma- 
nently hold the Land of Promise into which they had 
recently come. Just as it had been attractive to them 
when they were living in the semiarid wilderness, 
so it continued to be attractive to other peoples who 
in turn tried to run them out as they had run the 
Canaanites out. One people after another attacked 
them. Finally, the Philistines, living on the seacoast 
to the southwest, seemed to have succeeded to a 
large extent. They overran the whole country, and 
exercised such power that they were able even to 
dictate the occupations in which the Hebrews could 
engage. Against such attacks the people were never 
able to resist as a unit because they’were not organ- 
ized. Eventually, Samuel, their most statesmanlike 
citizen, saw the need and arranged for the selection 
of a king to unify them. 

Two books in our Bible are named for the great 
religious statesman Samuel, though he is dead 
before the close of the first book. In the first three 
chapters are beautiful stories about his birth and 
his call to be a prophet of Jehovah. These are fol- 
lowed immediately by stories of the wars with the 
Philistines which provided the background for so 
much of his life. 

Samuel is called a prophet, but the range of his 
activities was wider than that of the typical prophet 
of later times. Religious functions had not been 
subdivided in his day as they were later, and so he 
discharged all of them. He was the religious man, 
or “man of God,” attending to all religious interests 
somewhat as the preacher does today. We see him 
acting like the primitive seers, finding lost property 
(I Samuel 9:1-10). Also, he seems to have offered 
sacrifices, which was later the function of priests 
only (I Samuel 13:8-12). Again we see him as head 
of a band of prophets prophesying in a seeming 
abandon of religious ecstasy (I Samuel 19:20-24). 
But his most significant activities were when he 
acted as spokesman for Jehovah in choosing kings 
and directing the policies of the infant kingdom. 

Two accounts of the establishing of the kingdom 
have been blended together, as has been true of so 
much of the Old Testament which we have studied. 
According to one, Samuel foresaw the need of a 
king to unite the Hebrew settlers, and chose Saul 
for the purpose in advance, to have him ready 
(I Samuel 9:1 through 10:16). According to the 
other account, Samuel was opposed to the idea of 


having a king, and God, too, was opposed to it, but 
the people demanded it, and Samuel warned them 
of the trouble they were getting into (I Samuel 
10:17-27). 

In either case, the interesting fact is that the king 
was chosen by Samuel. It would seem queer today 
for a ruler to be chosen by a preacher, but it seemed 
natural then. The function of the prophet was to 
interpret the will of God to the people, so naturally 
he could tell them whom God wanted as king. 
Theoretically the king thus chosen was God’s choice. 
Therefore his function as ruler was religious, and 
he was anointed for it just as was the priest. Both 
were God’s representatives, one to function for him 
in the Temple and the other to rule for him on the 
throne. 

Just as the prophet Samuel chose Saul to be king 
because he was spokesman for God, so in time he 
chose David to succeed Saul (I Samuel 16:1-13). 
And similarly a prophet, Nathan, was instrumental 
in having Solomon succeed David. When the reign 
of Solomon’s son Rehoboam became intolerable, it 
was a prophet who instigated the revolt and chose 
Jeroboam to be king in the northern kingdom of 
Israel (I Kings 11:29-39). Later Queen Jezebel 
made Baalism the religion of Israel, and another 
prophet, Elisha, chose Jehu to lead a revolt and make 
himself king (II Kings 9:1-3). As long as the 
people thought that Jehovah was directing their 
national life, it seemed perfectly fitting that Jeho- 
vah’s representative should choose their leaders. 

Since Samuel was responsible for the choice of 
the first king, it was not surprising that that king 
lost his kingdom when he incurred the displeasure 
of the prophet. 

Again we have two stories, each explaining why 
the kingdom was taken away from Saul. Different 
as they are, they agree that the real cause was Sam- 
uel’s displeasure—not his insanity, nor his persecu- 
tion of David, nor any political or military failure, 
but the fact that the prophet had lost faith in him. 

One story is found in I Samuel 13:8-14. Here the 
reason for Samuel’s displeasure is not very ex- 
plicitly stated, but it seems to have been because 
Saul, grown impatient with waiting, had usurped 
the prophet’s function and had offered the sacri- 
fice which he should have waited. for Samuel to 
offer. The penalty was “now thy kingdom shall not 
continue.” 

The other story is the more familiar slaughter of 
the Amalekites in chapter 15. Samuel had ordered 
that the total population, plus all the animals, should 
be destroyed. When he found that Saul had saved 
some, he pronounced sentence: “Because thou hast 
rejected the word of the Lord, he hath also rejected 
thee from being king” (verse 23). 

The character of Samuel is interesting. Certainly 








he and Elijah were the greatest of the early 
phets, before the books of prophecy began 

written. He was the statesman who, more thai 
other, was responsible for the organization o 
kingdom of Israel. And to us he is significant 
because of any particular teaching about religi 
ethics, but because he illustrates so clearly the 
gious conception of the state and the popular | 
that politics was subject to the will of God. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Staff Member, Department of Leadership Educati 
General Board of Education 


Samuel is an admirable character because o 
personal integrity as well as his national leader 
We have seen Moses lead the people of Israel o 
bondage and Joshua establish them in the Pron 
Land. Now we shall see Samuel provide the v 
and leadership which united the scattered Isra¢ 
into a kingdom. 

The story of Samuel was written during the 1 
of Solomon, a comparatively few years afte 
death. This story is found in I Samuel. It giv: 
likely a truer picture of him than do the acco 
we have studied of other early Hebrew leaders 
this book, however, is found also a later stor 
Samuel which has more of legend, such as us! 
arises concerning a great man. As you read 
book, you will seek to recognize these two sou 
If you have a copy of Abingdon Bible Comment 
you will want to consult it as you read. Als 
course you will want to become familiar with 
materials in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHE! 

In teaching the lesson you will find that it is 
marily a biographical study of Samuel. It cai 
presented either as a lecture or through the us 
questions and answers. Our lesson plan is b 
primarily on questions and answers which ma) 
best here, since it gets class participation and th 
fore should provide greater interest and help to 
class members. 


PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson succes 
if the students receive: (1) a knowledge of the 
Samuel and his contribution to the developmen 
the Hebrew race, and (2) an appreciation of S 
uel’s character and an inspiration for higher 
sonal living. 

You may want to begin with a statement x 
thing like this: 

“In our lesson today we are entering a new pl 
of our study of the Old Testament. The events 
personalities will become increasingly more rea 
you, for their story was written soon after the ; 
sons had lived and the events had taken place. 
have traced the long desert trek of the Israeli 
their entering the land of Canaan, the probl 
they faced, and the wars they fought. Our les 
today finds them facing their strongest enemy) 
date, the Philistines. 

“The Philistines had come into the land of Can 
at approximately the same time as the Hebr« 
They had come from Asia Minor and from 


islands of the Aegean Sea, and had brought w 


them a higher civilization than the Hebrews kn 
Also they had a great advantage at war, for t 


‘O- 
be 
ny 
he 
ot 
or 
li- 
ef 


had learned to make weapons of iron. 
conquered the coastal plains of Palestine and had 
then attacked the territory held by the Hebrews. 
It was in this critical juncture of Israel’s history 
that a great spiritual leader arose. His name was 
Samuel. Today we are going to talk about him.” 


They had 


Questions and Discussion 


I. The Life of Samuel. 


The following questions are factual and can be 
answered by the class members only if they have 
studied the book of I Samuel. If they have not, 
you may want to ask them to open their Bibles and 
find the answers. 

1. What was Samuel’s native village? Of what 
tribe was he a member? What was his father’s 
name? What was his mother’s name? What were 
the conditions in Elkanah’s household? Where did 
the family go each year to make their sacrifice to 
the Lord? What was Hannah’s prayer? What was 
her vow? Did she keep her vow? How? 

2. Where did Samuel grow up? What was the 
old priest’s name? What were Samuel’s duties? 
What kind of persons were the sons of Eli? What 
did Samuel say to Eli concerning his sons? 

3. When Samuel was about twenty there was a 
great battle between the Israelites and the Philis- 
tines. Who won this battle? What item of special 
importance was captured by the Philistines? Do 
you remember what we have learned in former les- 
sons about the Ark of the Covenant? What was it? 
Why was it important? 

4, Do we have any record of Samuel from this 
time for a number of years? About how old was 
he when we meet him again? What do you imagine 
he was doing during these intervening years? What 
conclusion does he seem to have reached concerning 
Israel during these years? 

5. Who was Saul? What kind of person was 
he? Where did Samuel meet him? Why did Samuel 
have a feast for Saul? What else did he do? Why? 
What events led to the public proclamation of Saul 
as king? Was he a good military leader? 

6. Did Samuel ever regret having chosen Saul? 
Why? What did Saul do that Samuel did not like? 
Why did Samuel condemn Saul for offering the 
burnt offering? Why did he condemn Saul for not 
destroying all the sheep and oxen of the Amalekites 
and for not killing their king Agag? 

7. The sixteenth chapter of I Samuel tells a story 
that is interesting. When Samuel rejected Saul, 
according to this story, whom did he choose as the 
future king? 

8. Was Samuel still recognized as a great leader 
until the time of his death? Why? 


II. The Importance of Samuel. 


1. What characteristic of Samuel would you 
rather have in your life? Why? Some may choose 
his complete devotion to the will of God as he under- 
stood it, some his humility which led him to make 
Saul king instead of seeking it himself, some his 
courage, some his prophetic insight. All of these 
and possibly other great characteristics of Samuel 
should be brought out. 

Ask your students to read the daily Bible read- 
ings and the lesson on Saul in next Sunday’s lesson 
in Adult Student. 


Adult Bible Course 
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BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We saw in last Sunday’s lesson that the one great 
task of Saul, as it was the one great task of 
Samuel, was to unite the Hebrews into one nation 
and to lead them in its resistance against their foes, 
chiefly the Philistines. 

Saul was simply the son of a farmer, though 
probably a prosperous farmer. There was no ques- 
tion of his inheriting the kingdom, or having any 
right to it. But he did have some qualifications. In 
the first place, he was a giant of a man physically, 
head and shoulders above all that were in Israel. 
And in the hand-to-hand fighting of that day, physi- 
cal strength was as much of an asset. 

Second, Saul was anointed for the job by Samuel. 
This was an impressive rite. It was kept secret for 
awhile, but it must have played constantly on the 
thoughts of the young farmer as he thought what 
it would be like to rule a people. 

And third, Saul was brought into contact with 
some religious enthusiasts. He was caught up in 
the contagion of their ecstasy (I Samuel 10:5-11). 
The significance of this is that religion was the one 
thing that these Hebrews had in common. When 
they fought, they “came to the aid of the Lord,” 
and if they were to be united, they would be united 
by their common religion. If this seems unrealistic 
to us from a political point of view, we need only 
remind ourselves of the “holy wars” which Moham- 
medan peoples have fought down to modern times. 

As to the two parts of the task mentioned in the 
first paragraph above, Saul was only partly success- 
ful in each. He never brought all of Palestine under 
his dominion, as David did later, but only the 
southern section. He never did defeat the Phil- 
istines. In fact, he died in a battle in which the 
Philistines were victorious. 

_ These Philistines were a small people, occupying 

only about two thousand square miles, which would 
be the equivalent of an area 40 by 50 miles, on the 
seacoast between Palestine and Egypt. But though 
they were small, they were powerful. ‘They were 
skilful in architecture, in sculpture, in the working 
of irons and of precious metals, and in other arts” 
(Beecher). They were efficient in warfare. Much 
of the time they had the Hebrews practically in 
subjection. 

But while Saul did not defeat the Philistines, 
and that job was left for his successor David, his 
work was valuable in organizing and keeping alive 
the resistance and patriotism of his people. Without 
him, it might have been easy for the Hebrews to 
have disappeared entirely, as so many other peoples 
had done and as the Philistines did later. 

The beginning of Saul’s career as king was prom- 
ising, and the task before him was challenging and 
significant. But his career proved disappointing, 
and ended in a complete debacle. 

The first unfortunate feature was his mental de- 
pression, seemingly a deep melancholia (I Samuel 
16:1ff). People of that day thought that such spells 
came from God or from demons, and it is not pos- 
sible to diagnose at this distance, but it is quite 
possible that this first step in his disintegration was 
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caused by his inner awareness of his inadequacy 
for the big job which had been laid upon him, and 
the resulting sense of frustration. 

The first trouble led to the second. Believing 
that music hath charms to still the savage breast, 
they brought in the musician David to cheer the 
depressed monarch. But in a little while David, 
quite innocently, accentuated the king’s inferiority 
complex and made matters worse. 

David was a hero to later Judaism as Saul never 
was, and as soon as he comes into the picture he 
becomes the hero of it, and our author is more inter- 
ested in him than in Saul. For this reason the 
stories of the relations between Saul and David 
are told at great length. It is enough for us to 
see that David had what Saul did not. He was 
bright and sunny, while Saul was morose. When 
the king and his army could not defend themselves 
against the giant Goliath and his followers, David, 
who was supposed to be only a musician, succeeded 
with disconcerting simplicity. ,While the melan- 
choly Saul was growing progressively unpopular 
with his people, David became a popular idol and the 
people sang about his superiority to the king him- 
self (I Samuel 18:7). To crown the indignity, 
Saul’s son Jonathan and his daughter Michal both 
loved David dearly. 

It was too much. In a mood of black anger Saul 
tried to murder the harpist who had come to help 
him and had succeeded only in making him des- 
perate. 

David escaped from the palace, and soon became 
the leader of a considerable force of followers, prob- 
ably another tribute to his popularity and the wan- 
ing influence of Saul. It is a mistake to think of 
David as a lonely fugitive, for at least part of the 
time he had a band of followers somewhat like the 
outlaw band which followed Robin Hood. 

At last Saul’s tragic end comes. He is fighting 
the Philistines at Gilboa, and the battle is going 
against him. Now his morale is shattered. He had 
long since driven the fortunetellers and the “me- 
diums” out of the country, for the Hebrews could 
never tolerate them. But now in his panic he must 
see Samuel, the Samuel whose favor he had lost and 
by whom he had been denounced. Samuel had spon- 
sored him in the beginning, and Samuel was a 
prophet, so he must call on him in his hour of 
calamity. But Samuel was dead, so Saul went to 
one of the outlawed mediums, slinking through the 
night and disguised so as not to be recognized 
(I Samuel 28). It was too late. The Philistines 
pressed upon him in the battle. Since it would have 
been a disgrace for a king to be captured, he orderec 
his armor-bearer to kill him. When the man refused 
Saul committed suicide. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


For your class members to get the most help from 
these lessons they must read the stories which you 
are discussing. Special assignments to individuals 
to tell some part of the story of Saul may help to 
get a few of the students to study. Also, it may 
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help if you will prepare some special questions v 
you want the class to answer the following Sur 
Whatever the method you choose to stimulate st 
keep working at this problem. 

For your study for this Sunday read the mate 
in Adult Student and ADULT TEACHER, and rere: 
the book of I Samuel those portions dealing 
Saul. Also, look into other books you may 
for more interpretation of the character of Sau 


PuRPOSE: This lesson will be successful if 
students leave with a clear understanding of § 
including his strength and his weakness, his 
tribution and his failure. 

Your introductory statement for this lesson sh 
create interest in Saul, and an appreciation of 
sympathy for him. It might be something like t 
“Today we come to the story of a man who 
magnificent as a youth but a failure at the clos 
his life which ended in defeat and suicide. Lik 
many others, he started well, but he didn’t have 
character to see it through. His failure, as is us 
true, was a failure of moral character. Big, mag 
icent, handsome, courageous, Saul ends up a li 
jealous, vindictive, frustrated man, spiritually e 
vated and mentally sick. It is so tragic that we } 
primarily sympathy for him, and yet we have ad: 
ation, too, for his courage in a better day had s: 
his nation from the Philistines. Let us look n 
closely at the life of Saul.” 


Questions and Discussion 
I. The Life of Saul. 


1. Who first chose Saul to be king over Isr: 
Had there been kings in Israel before? Why 
Samuel feel that a king was now needed? \ 
were the Philistines more dangerous than ot 
enemies? 

2. Why did Samuel select Saul? What were 
physical characteristics of Saul? What was Sa 
occupation? Did he immediately become king a 
Samuel annointed him? When did he assume 
position? 

3. Was Saul a good military leader? Did he c 
pletely defeat the Philistines? Why were they 
hard to conquer? Was Saul able to get other ¢ 
warriors of the Israelites to fight in his army? 

4. Why was David brought into the court 
Saul? Why did Saul need a musician? What inst 
ment did David play? Was he an able musici: 

5. Did David have any other responsibility 
addition to being a musician? (You may want 
read the description of David given in I Sam 
16:18.) 

6. What one event made David a public he 
What was the song the people began to sing? H 
did Saul react to David’s popularity? 

7. Was the hatred of David by Saul shared 
others? Did Saul’s own children agree with th 
What was David’s relationship to Jonathan : 
Michal? What effect did Saul’s hatred for Da 
have upon his reign? 

8. Why did Saul go to the Witch of Endor? W 
was she? What was strange about the king goi 
to her? What did she tell him? 

9. How was Saul killed? What were the eve 
that led up to his suicide? 


II. Saul’s Kingdom. 
1. Was the kingdom over which Saul ruled larg 


mh 
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Did it cover all of present-day Palestine? What 
was the capital of the kingdom? Why was Gibeah 
the capital? Do you know anything about Saul’s 
palace? 

2. What was Saul’s great contribution to the 
Hebrews? How important was he to Hebrew his- 
tory? 


III. Saul’s Character and Personality. 


1. We said in our introduction that Saul was a 
young man of great promise, but we have seen how 
tragic his life became. How do you account for this 
failure? 

2. Do you think Saul may have been mentally 
sick rather than just mean? What makes you think 
so? How would a wise and a well man have reacted 
to the popularity of David? 

3. What causes jealousy? Do all persons have 
it? What can a person do to overcome jealousy? 

4. Was Saul a religious man? Was his religion 
a great motivating factor in his life? What was 
wrong with his religion? 

5. How did the withdrawal of the support of 
Samuel effect Saul, do you imagine? 

6. What is your final estimate of Saul? What 
can we learn from him? 


Your conclusion might be a discussion of the last 
two questions, or you may want to point out in a 
few sentences how character always crumbles when 
any wrong emotion such as jealousy or hate gets 
into a life, and how in Christianity we find a love 
which can push these out of a life. 

Next Sunday we are to study the greatest king 
of all Israel, David. Ask class members to find out 
all they can about this man. Read the daily Bible 
readings and the materials in Adult Student and 
anything else you can find concerning this great 
man. 

wo OD Of 


THE CHRISTIAN must give primary place to the 
will of God, even if this leads him to disobey the 
government. The trend, then, to praise Christianity 
because of its political utility, especially for the 
democracies, is perilous. Because the issue is not so 
obvious as in the opposition of totalitarian states 
based on palpably anti-Christian ideologies, the 
threat to Christianity may be even greater. 

Yet in this menace of the state a challenge is 
presented for which Christianity may be the 
stronger. When the opposition is open and the 
Church is feared as an enemy and not used as a tool, 
the native antagonism between the Gospel and the 
world is revealed in all its starkness. The greater 
peril is “when all men speak well” of Christianity 
and when the Church is popular and is employed 
as an instrument for maintaining the existing order. 
—From The Christian Outlook, by Kenneth Scott 
Latourette; 1948; Harper and Brothers, publishers. 
Used by permission. 


wo CI ofS 


That men are a field of wild flowers, naturally 
good in their growing, is the romantic fallacy.— 
From Ideas Have Consequences, by Richard M. 
Weaver; 1948; The University of Chicago Press. 
Used by permission. 
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‘The Youthful David,” by Andrea del Castagno. (Na- 
tional Gallery of Art.) 


Jan. 16: DAVID, THE GREAT 
KING 
BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


By W. A. Smart 


When we were studying the lives of the patriarchs 
some weeks ago, we were continuously confronted 
with the fact that we had no contemporary records, 
for the stories we do have were written long after- 
ward, and were highly idealized. When we come 
down to the time of the kingdom, the situation is 
quite different. Many of the records are practically 
contemporaneous with the events they describe, and 
were written by men who knew the things of which 
they wrote. It was common for kings to have con- 
temporary chroniclers whose business it was to de- 
scribe the doings of the kings, and thus to enrich 
the knowledge of later times. Even a casual read- 
ing of the story of David enables us to feel how 
much more lifelike his picture is than those of the 
characters in Genesis. 

But even in the case of David, we meet myths, 
myths due to the fact that David’s very greatness 
made him become something of a tradition. For 
instance, the record is that David was a musician, 
and the historical books contain poems which were 
attributed to him by authors close to his own life- 





time, such as the lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(II Samuel 1:19-27). But later tradition expands 
this to make him the author of the entire Book of 
Psalms, to which no scholar would now agree. 
Similarly, David was a great king, but later tradi- 
tion made him the model for the expected Messiah, 
the ideal king from heaven. David was religious, 
but when he is later called ‘“‘a man after God’s own 
heart,” we must remind ourselves of his adultery 
with Bathsheba, his murder of Uriah, his pathetic 
failure in raising his children, and many other 
things which certainly are not “after God’s own 
heart.” No character in the Old Testament, unless 
it was Moses, lent himself to the admiring imagina- 
tion of posterity as did David. 

David dominates First and Second Samuel, and 
the opening chapters of First Kings. The story is 
entirely too long and detailed to be reviewed here, 
but we may notice some of its points. 

David apparently had a most winsome and mag- 
netic personality. As we saw last week, that was 
the chief reason for the jealousy of Saul. We remem- 
ber how the people took up the slogan: 


Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 


And that was while he was merely a private citizen 
and Saul was king. This winsomeness is also illus- 
trated by the love of Saul’s daughter Michal for 
David, and the friendship of his son Jonathan which 
has become a classic. It bound his followers to him 
with a devotion which was almost religious. A 
typical illustration is the story of the water from 
the old well at Bethlehem, David’s childhood home. 
When he was an old king, he impulsively expressed 
a wish for a drink of water from this well, but the 
Philistine army was encamped there. Immediately 
three of his braves risked their lives to break 
through the enemy lines just to get him his water. 
Then he must have endeared himself to the soldiers 
forever, for he refused to drink the water for 
which they had risked their blood, and instead 
poured it out as a libation (II Samuel 23:13-17). 
He was a soldier’s soldier. 

David’s achievements matched his personality. 


Student copying fragment of “David” by Michaelangelo. 
(Sovfoto) 
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The most conspicuous, of course, was his tal 
over the government from the family of Saul, 
carrying it forward in expansion and organizat 
For seven and a half years he ruled the sout! 
section. Then at the invitation of the peopl 
took over the northern part too, and united 
Palestine. His expansion went further, for he 
tured many of the smaller peoples bordering 
his kingdom. After the union of north and so 
he was fortunate enough to rule for more t 
thirty years. The kingdom now became much n 
tightly knit than it had ever been before. We : 
of many subordinates through whom David wor 
such as Joab and Abner. The throne was nov 
secure that it became hereditary. All rulers 
Judah until its overthrow four hundred years |! 
were descendants of David. 

It was in this process of building up the king: 
that David conquered Jerusalem which, until 
time, had been a fortress of the Jebusites. 
conquest was a most strategic move, for it gave 
a capital which was peculiarly well fortified am 
its hills, and which was near to both the nort! 
and the southern sections. Jerusalem is someti 
known as “the city of David” to this day. 

David was significant religiously as well as po 
cally. Under him Jerusalem became a religi 
center. Very little emphasis seems to have | 
placed on the Ark, which symbolized the presenc: 
God, since the Hebrews entered Canaan u1 
Joshua. But David had it removed to Jerusa! 
This very fact called attention to it and revived 
religion which it represented. David wanted 
build an appropriate temple to house the Ark, 
his time and his energies were taken up with 
wars. The project had to be left to his son Solon 

Probably David’s most conspicuous failure 
with his sons, and that was because, with 
sunny, affectionate disposition, he was unwil! 
to discipline them. The revolt of Absalom is \ 
known, and David’s heart-breaking wail after 
death was like that of many parents who h 
been partly to blame for the evils they deplore. | 
well known is the revolt of Adonijah, who attem; 
to take advantage of his father’s aged weaknes: 
make himself king while David was still alive. 
was frustrated by the king himself, at the insti 
tion of Bathsheba and the prophet Nathan. 

Truly a great man in spite of his sins and 
weaknesses, David has left his impress not only 
Judah, but on all the world. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


Read the materials in Adult Student concern 
this lesson and then turn to those in this magaz 
and read them. Now read the story of David i 
and II Samuel and in the first two chapters o 
Kings. 

As you study the biblical materials concern 
David, you will note the element of authenticity 
the story concerning him that we did not find 
studying the patriarchs. This is true because m: 
of this material was written during David’s o 
lifetime or soon after his death. However, as alw: 
with great and beloved leaders, certain legends g1 
up concerning David. Possibly the most errone: 
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one was that he wrote all of the Psalms. Careful 
study of the Psalms shows that some of them deal 
with events which happened long after the death 
of David. None of our finest Bible scholars today 
attribute all of these to David. 

PURPOSE: This lesson will be successful if mem- 
bers of the class learn the facts about David and 
come to appreciate the qualities that made for 
greatness in his life. 

The beginning of a lesson usually should link the 
materials studied in former lessons to that which 
is to be studied in this lesson. Also, it should create 
interest in the subject to be dealt with in this lesson. 
It should be brief and attractive, hinting of what 
is coming but not revealing it all. In former lessons 
we have suggested what might be said. In this 
lesson we will let you work out your introduction, 
which of course you may do regularly. 


Questions and Discussion 


There is so much material concerning David that 
you must choose which portion of it will be signifi- 
cant for your class. Let me suggest that you should 
use the material below as, suggestions to you as you 
work out your teaching plan. Certainly, you do not 
want to take this magazine to class and read the 
questions out of it. Such teaching is not creative 
nor interesting. You should be so familiar with the 
materials that your questions come naturally, with 
only seldom a reference to your teaching plan. 


I. The Life of David. 


1. What do you know about David’s home and 
family? Where did he live? Where was he in the 
family? What was his occupation as a boy? Tell 
the story of David’s experience with Goliath. (Too 
much time and emphasis should not be spent on 
this story.) 

2. Do we have any description of David physi- 
cally? Describe what we know of his appearance. 
(See I Samuel 16:12.) 


3. In last Sunday’s lesson we told of David com- 
ing to the court of Saul. Why did he come? What 
were his responsibilities? About what age was he 
at this time? What happened in this relationship? 
Why? 

4. What did David do when it became obvious 
that it was unsafe for him to remain in Saul’s court? 
While he was a fugitive, where did he make his 
home? Was David alone during this time of exile? 
Who was with him? Why? To give leadership to 
such a band of outcasts must have taken great 
ability. How successful was David as their leader? 

5. To whom did David finally flee for safety? 
Did he ever join the Philistines in fighting against 
Saul and the Israelites? 

6. How did David become a king? Over what 
territory did he first rule? Who ruled the northern 
tribes during this seven and a half years? 

7. What happened to Ishbosheth, the ruler of 
the tribes of the north? What was David’s reaction 
when the two men reported that they had killed 
this ruler of the northern tribes? Why? 

8. How did David become ruler over the northern 
section of Israel? About how long did his rule last? 
Was it a successful period for Israel? 

9. What was the most important city that David 
captured? Why was the capture of Jerusalem sig- 
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nificant? Why was Jerusalem made the capital of 
the kingdom? How was it made the religious center 
of Israel? 


10. Was David a successful military leader? 
What were some of the areas he captured? What 
did he do about Israel’s old enemies, the Philistines? 


11. Was David a good administrator? Why do 
you think so? Did David maintain his power and 
greatness throughout his life? Describe the revolt 
of Absalom. How did it end? 


12. When did David decide on his successor? 
What were the circumstances? 


II. An Evaluation of David. 


1. List some of the outstanding abilities of David 
in various fields. (Included in this list should be 
his ability as a musician, a poet, a warrior, an ad- 
ministrator, a religious leader.) 

2. How religious was David? What did he do 


Jan. 23: PERILS OF PROSPERITY 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


Last Sunday we reviewed the career of King 
David. Before his death there was considerable 
uncertainty as to which of his sons would succeed 
him. The king himself settled the dispute in favor 
of Solomon, son of Bathsheba. 

David and Solomon each reigned about forty 
years, and their reigns provide an interesting con- 
trast. Each was energetic and capable, and each 
made outstanding contributions to the newly formed 
kingdom of Israel. David’s chief contributions were 
in the realm of conquest. He took the little kingdom, 
weakened by the failure of Saul, and expanded it 
until he probably ruled the largest territory ever 
ruled by an Israelitish king. Solomon was a builder. 
He took the kingdom which his father left him and 
brought it to such a level of magnificence that the 
glory of Solomon has remained proverbial down 
through history. 

Solomon is best known, of course, as the builder 
of the Temple, but it is doubtful whether he would 
have counted that his greatest achievement. Orig- 
inally it did not have the high honor which later 
belonged to it as “‘the Temple,” for there were many 
temples all over the land, and this was merely the 
one built for the use of the royal family. Not until 
the late seventh century were the other shrines all 
closed, so that this shrine in Jerusalem became the 
one temple for all the people. According to the 
account in Kings, Solomon spent twice as long 
building his royal palace as his royal sanctuary, 
and he was probably more interested in it. 

But these were only parts of Solomon’s building 
exploits. He rebuilt part of the city of Jerusalem, 
the ancient Jebusite stronghold, strengthening and 
enlarging its walls, so that it must have been a 
much more impressive place. He also built other 
cities throughout his kingdom, and developed the 
country in general. 

Building was one of the activities which appealed 
most to ancient monarchs. The Pharaohs and their 
pyramids, Nebuchadnezzar and his fabulous Baby- 


to show his religious character? How influential 
was he upon the future of the Hebrew religion? 


3. What great defects do you find in the life of 
David? Was he a good father? How did he fail? 
What was his sin concerning Bathsheba? Tell the 
story, including the part played by Nathan. 

4. What do you admire most about David? Why? 
What were his greatest contributions? What did 
the Hebrews think of David in the century that 
followed? (The questions listed in this section 
should be used as a summary and conclusion for 
this lesson.) 


Ask your class to read the materials found in 
Adult Student concerning Solomon and the first 
twelve chapters of I Kings. You may want to make 
some special assignments for next Sunday also, 
such as requesting one person to bring in a report 
on the building of the Temple and another to ob- 
tain or draw a picture of the Temple. 


lon, are merely illustrations. Ancient people prob- 
ably lived very humbly in their little homes, but the 
temples and other buildings of the kings cause 
wonder and admiration even today. 

Solomon was also active in another of the interests 
of peace, commerce. In order to carry on his various 
building enterprises he had to have materials which 
were not produced in his own country, and he there- 
fore imported from abroad. He was thus brought 
into close financial and political relations with the 
neighboring kings. He also carried on large com- 
mercial enterprises. He owned and operated large 
copper mines down in the Arabian peninsula, and 
the fleet which handled their output. The record 
says that he raised horses by the thousands, for use 
in his own army and also for sale to neighboring 
kings for theirs, since the horse was used almost 
solely for war. The famous visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon was almost certainly in the in- 
terest of trade relations between Israel and her 
Arabian country. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that freedom from 
war, friendly relations with neighboring countries, 
and large scale commercial activities brought to 
Solomon and his court a wealth and glamor which 
would have dazzled the eyes of his father, the 
shepherd-king David. Great as was the glory of 
Solomon, it was based on inadequate foundations, 
and before very long it crumbled. For Solomon’s 
administration was not conspicuous for the general 
increase of wealth among all the people. Rather, 
all the resources of the kingdom, in men and money, 
were drafted to achieve the king’s ambitions. Much 
of the building was done with what amounted to 
slave labor, and the people felt themselves oppressed 
as they were forced to work on the king’s projects. 
The poor were getting poorer instead of richer. 

Along with this was a steadily mounting tax rate, 
for such an administration needed vast funds. Solo- 
mon’s commercial enterprises provided only part of 
them. This, of course, only added to the general 
poverty and to the growing resentment. 

Solomon was able to keep things steady during 
his long reign, for his prestige was great and his 
achievements were impressive. But immediately 
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after his death most of the country rebelled 
formed an independent kingdom, taking the n 
“Tsrael,” while the smaller southern section w! 
remained loyal to Solomon’s son was called “Jud: 

Solomon was famous for his many wives. Acc: 
ing to one account, he had seven hundred legal w 
and three hundred slave wives, or concubines. 
record quaintly adds, “and his wives turned a 
his heart.” No wonder! (I Kings 11:3.) But 
understand such matrimonial extravagances 
must realize that many of these wives were re 
international treaties. For the sake of his buil« 
enterprises and his commercial activities, Solor 
desired peace with all his neighbors. And the |! 
way to guarantee peace was to marry the daugh' 
and the sisters of the various rulers. Such trea 
would not be treated as scraps of paper. His fa’ 
ite wife seems to have been the daughter of 
Pharaoh of Egypt. 

Solomon was also famous for his wisdom, but 
word “wisdom” was ambiguous. Sometimes it 
ferred to his supposed cleverness in settling « 
putes between his subjects, as when two wor 
claimed the same baby. It also referred to a kn¢ 
edge of the natural history of the time, such as 
characteristics of plants, the habits of birds : 
animals, and the like. Again, wisdom meant 
practical, common-sense wisdom about life expres 
in proverbs. Because Solomon was said to h 
spoken proverbs, he was considered the author 
the entire Book of Proverbs, just as David, beca 
he was a musician, was thought to have written 
entire Book of Psalms. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


This Sunday we will be discussing the reign 
Solomon, son of David and Bathsheba. In teach 
the lesson, you can draw the contrast between 
character of Solomon and his father David. A! 
you can lead the class in a creative discussion 
how Solomon failed as a king in spite of appar 
success and how his failure was caused by a bl 
seeking for self-aggrandizement which impoveris! 
the lives of his people. In this lesson more than 
some we have studied lately you will have an opp 
tunity to push beyond the actions of the per 
studied to the result of the actions. 


PuRPOSE: I will consider this lesson successfu! 
members of the class receive a knowledge of ‘ 
facts about Solomon and his reign and if tl 
analyze his successes and failures and from t 
study become more interested in the welfare 
their fellow men. 

It will be better if you will create your own 
troduction, but you may want to include some of ¢ 
ideas expressed in this one: “Last Sunday we tall 
about David, a shepherd boy who became the gr: 
king of Israel. Today we are turning to a study 
the kingdom after his death and during the rei 
of his son, Solomon. When we think of Solom: 
we think of wisdom and of grandeur, but how w 
was Solomon and from whence came his grandei 
We find in his reign a keen appreciation for pe: 
and a method to secure peace, but his rule fail: 
Why? There may be something here that can be 
real value for us today. Let us turn to the stud; 
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Questions and Discussion 
I. Solomon the Builder. 
1. What building or buildings do we associate 


with Solomon? (The answer most likely will be 
“the Temple” and possibly “his palace.”” Both should 
be discussed briefly.) Why did he build the Temple? 
What was the place of the Temple in Hebrew wor- 
ship at that time? Why did the Temple in Jeru- 
salem take on more meaning later? What did the 
Temple look like? (If you made a special assign- 
ment last Sunday for someone to bring in a picture 
or a drawing of the Temple, you will want to call 
for this report.) 

2. What other buildings were constructed by 
Solomon? Where did he get his workmen for these 
buildings? Where did he get the materials? 


II. The Reign of Solomon. 

1. Was Solomon a great warrior king as was his 
father David? Compare and contrast the two per- 
sonalities, David and Solomon. Why did Solomon 
not have to fight? What relationship did he estab- 
lish with other powers? 

2. How did he organize his government? How 
did he obtain food for his large household? Why 
was his own tribe of Judah omitted from the obliga- 
tion of having to furnish food? 

3. What military precaution did Solomon take 
concerning Jerusalem? What did he do elsewhere 
to protect the country? Did he expand the territory 
ruled over by David? What sections did he lose? 


III. Solomon as an International Trader. 


1. What did we say Solomon had to do to get 
materials for his building projects? What effect did 
this have upon his relation to other nations? 

2. Where did Solomon get iron and copper? How 
did he get laborers to work these mines? What did 
he do with the copper and iron which he did not 
need? How were these metals transported? Where 
did he get ships and sailors? 

3. Why was Solomon visited by the Queen of 
Sheba? What does such a visit indicate concerning 
Solomon’s foreign relations? Solomon has _ been 
noted for his large harem. Where did many of his 
wives come from? Why? 


IV. The Success and Failure of Solomon. 


1. From this much of our study of Solomon, what 
do you think of him as a king? What do you think 
of his relationships with other nations? How was 
he able to keep peace with them? Does it carry any 
significance for us today? 

2. What was the failure of Solomon’s policy at 
home? What effect did his grandeur have upon the 
lives of his own people? 

3. What conclusions would you draw from this? 
What was Solomon’s fundamental weakness? He 
had the reputation of being a wise king. Do you 
consider him wise? Why not? 

4. What lesson can we learn today from the reign 
of Solomon? Do you think that selfishness is always 
an expensive attitude? In what way? What must 
be the major purpose of a government? Does this 
also apply to personal lives? Why? How? 

Ask members of your class to read the remainder 
of I Kings and the lesson in Adult Student. Also, 
you may want to ask three members of the class to 
make reports next week on: (1) The early prophets, 
(2) Elijah, and (3) Elisha. 














Jan. 30: WHO WERE 
THE PROPHETS? 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATIONS 
By W. A. Smart 


We begin today a series of lessons on the Old 
Testament prophets which will engage us till the 
end of March, and in some of the lessons even later. 
It is a splendid opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with these books which make up the most 
important part of our Old Testament. For us today, 
prophecy is by far the most important part of the 
life of the ancient Israelites. Israel had an organ- 
ized government, with kings and laws and armies, 
but the government of Israel has very little signifi- 
cance for us today. We do not learn from their 
politics. Israel also had a regularly constituted re- 
ligion, with priests and temples and sacrifices. But 
those ancient priests have little to teach us. We do 
not even know the names of more than a very few, 
and we do not try to imitate their worship and ritual. 

But prophecy was the real heart of the religion 
of Israel. Jesus was called a prophet, and claimed 
with justice that he was in the prophetic line. 
Through the prophets the religion of Israel was 
saved from being merely a local cult as were the 
religions of other early nations, and was made 
capable of becoming the universal religion of the 
whole world. The prophets gave the Jehovah God 
of the Israelites to all people and all ages. 

But first we must understand what a prophet is. 
Because the meaning of the word has changed, it 
is necessary to say emphatically that a prophet was 
not a man who predicted the future, as we use the 
word in such phrases as “weather prophet.” In the 
Old Testament the word means a deputized speaker, 
one who delivers a message for someone else. The 
idea is illustrated in Exodus 7:1-2 (compare also 


Ahab’s Ivory House— 
I Kings 22:39. (Adel- 
bert Bartlett) 


4:16), where Moses has a message for Pharaoh, but 
he delivers it to Aaron, and Aaron gives it to 
Pharaoh for him. Aaron is called Moses’ prophet. 
Though the word “prophet” is not used, the same 
idea is illustrated today in an ambassador, who 
speaks to the foreign country not his own wishes or 
opinions, but the things which his government has 
instructed him to say. The prophet spoke for God. 
His message was not his own, but the message of 
him that sent him. His characteristic word was 
“Thus saith the Lord.” A verse in Amos is a kind 
of slogan for the whole prophetic movement: “The 
Lord God hath spoken; who can but prophesy?” 

It is commonly said that the prophet was preacher, 
but this is true only if the word “‘preacher” is given 
very narrow limits. The prophet delivered a message 
from God as the preacher does, but the preacher has 
many other functions which did not belong to the 
prophet. The preacher has also the duties of run- 
ning and financing a church organization, minister- 
ing to those in trouble, burying the dead, marrying, 
administering the sacraments, and leading the peo- 
ple in worship. 

The prophet did none of this. He simply delivered 
his message from God when he had one. Usually he 
was what we would call a layman, and from many 
of the prophets we have only one message, and that 
could have been delivered in less than an hour. There 
were not even any fixed preaching engagements to 
fill. When God spoke to them, once or often, they 
delivered his message. 

There was no continuity in the prophet’s task, 
as there is in supplying a regular church. Usually 
prophets were called out by some critical situation, 
so that there would be several in one age and none 
at all in another. Since the prophet was called out 
by some crisis and told the will of God for that 
situation, many of their messages are not intelligible 
to us until we first acquaint ourselves with the 
situations to which they were speaking and take 
our places, so to speak, in the congregations of their 
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hearers. It means little to the Bible readers t 
that Isaiah opposed a confederation with Egy 
that Jeremiah advocated surrender to Nebu 
nezzar unless he has some idea as to what 
going on. 

Of course all prophets were not on the same 
In earlier times men sought the mind of G 
dreams, by casting lots, in the sound of wind i 
trees, and in other such ways. And they some 
sought the mind of God on relatively trivial ma 
Saul consulting the prophet Samuel about hi: 
asses is the most frequently cited illustration 
there were others. Also in earlier times, anc 
fortunately in later times too, men thought 
they found God in religious ecstasy, and we 
the case of Samuel presiding over the prophets 
Saul fell in a swoon and lay unconscious a day 
a night. 

If prophecy had remained on these levels 
would probably never have heard of it. But 
found spokesmen through whom he could de 
higher and higher levels of spiritual and n 
messages. 

Elijah and Elisha are the best known pro; 
after Samuel before the written books of prop! 
and they had a definite task to perform for Jeh« 
Jezebel, the queen, was daughter of the high p 
of the Baal who was worshiped in Tyre. Wher 
came to Israel as wife of the king, she undertox 
make her religion the official religion of Is 
Elijah and Elisha had definite commissions f 
Jehovah to save his worship and prevent the Is: 
ites from becoming Baal worshipers. The book 
I and II Kings tell how Elijah fought and see 
to lose, and how his successor Elisha took up 
fight and was at least partly successful. 


Aids to Teaching 
By W. McFerrin Stowe 


We begin this Sunday a new unit of study 
deals with the prophets of Israel before the B: 
lonian Exile and during the time of the divided k 
dom. The next nine lessons will be concerned v 
the Prophets Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Ze) 
niah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Jeremiah, and v 
the Book of Deuteronomy. 

In preparing to teach this unit it will be hel; 
to look over all the lessons for February as soor 
you can obtain a copy of Adult Student or AD 
TEACHER for that month. You would also be v 
to obtain from your pastor’s library, the chur 
library, or buy if necessary, a good book on 
prophets. Two such books which are easily r 
but based on sound scholarship are: Prophetic 
ligion by J. Phillip Hyatt (Abingdon-Cokesb 
Press, 1947), and The Prophets Tell Their O 
Story by Elmer A. Leslie (Abingdon Press, 193 

In specific preparation for this lesson you \ 
as usual want to read the materials in this magaz 
and in Adult Student as well as in the book o 
Kings. Then think of your class members and th 
needs which may be met in this lesson. Now wr 


out your specific purpose in teaching this less 
and what you hope will result from it. Now you : 


ready to outline your lesson and formulate the 
troduction. Then you can work out the areas 
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discussion and the questions to be used. Plan care- 
fully your conclusion and your assignment for next 
Sunday. 

PURPOSE: I will consider this lesson successful if 
the students achieve: (1) an understanding of the 
purpose of prophecy as found in the Old Testament, 
(2) an appreciation of the courage and convictions 
of the prophets, (3) a realization of the need of 
such prophets in all ages, and (4) some knowledge 
of some of the earlier prophets. 

In your introduction you may want to say some- 
thing like this: “Last Sunday we studied Solomon 
who was the last ruler of the united kingdom and 
whose lack of consideration for his people was the 
primary cause for the divided kingdom. Today we 
are starting a nine weeks’ study of the most im- 
portant men in Hebrew religious history, the proph- 
ets. We are going to study the lives and proph- 
ecies of such men as Amos and Hosea and Isaiah 
and Micah and Jeremiah. Much that they said 
sounds as if it was written for world conditions 
now. Much they taught has absolute validity for 
our lives today. This, I believe, will prove to be 
a fascinating and fruitful study.” 


Questions and Discussion 
I. What Were the Prophets? 


1. What was the function of a prophet in the 
Hebrew religion? Did he primarily foretell the 
events of the future? If not, then what was his 
function? 

2. Do we use the term prophet today in the same 
way that it is used in the Old Testament? Which 
is a more important function, to foretell future 
events or to be a spokesman for God to the people 
of one’s own day? Why? 

3. To what degree and in what way did these 
men foretell the coming of future events? Was this 
a major element of their prophecies? What was 
the basis for their predictions of the future? What 
was the purpose? 

4. What was the basis for the prophets’ utter- 
ances? What were the dangers in speaking for 
God? Did men sometimes think that their own idea 
was the will of God? Do they still? How can a dis- 
tinction be made between the two? 

5. What good did the prophets do? What type 
person would a prophet need to be? What character- 
istics would be necessary? 

6. Is there a need for such prophets in every 
age? Why? What would be the function of such 
prophets today? Would they be popular? Why or 
why not? Do we have any such prophets? Who? 
To what degree should a minister be a prophet? 
How well do we laymen like such preaching? Were 
the Hebrew prophets preachers or laymen? 


II. Some Early Prophets. 

1. The earlier prophets were of the “‘seer” type. 
Have we met any of them in our study so far? Would 
you consider Samuel such a person? Why? 

2. In what way was Saul a prophet? What valid- 
ity did the Israelites give ecstatic prophecy? Why? 

3. Who was Nathan? What act did he perform 
which has made him remembered? Do you admire 
such courage as he showed? How did he have 
enough courage to do this? 

[CONTINUED ON PAGE 32] 
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Methodist World Service 


By Horace W. Williams, Associate Secretary, Joint Department of Missionary Education 


This series of discussions can be made exceed- 
ingly interesting if the discussion leader, or teacher, 
will make it possible for members of his or her 
group to embark on a quest to discover the amazing 
program of Christian service carried on by The 
Methodist Church. You should, therefore, read the 
guidance materials for all five sessions, for you will 
need to plan your discussions in advance and to 
obtain additional resource materials. 


Jan. 2: WHAT IS WORLD SERVICE 
AND WHAT DOES IT DO? 


As a part of your preparation to lead discussions 
of this topic, you will need to have a clear conception 
of the work of The Methodist Church designated 
as “World Service.” There are several sources from 
which information may be obtained. The worship 
service for May 26 appearing in the May, 1948 issue 
of The Church School contains helpful material. A 
leaflet entitled “What Is Methodist World Service?” 
tells briefly the story of World Service. A copy may 
be obtained from The Service Department, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. A study of The Discipline 
of The Methodist Church, 1948, will provide good 
basic information on the work committed to the sev- 
eral World Service boards and commissions listed 
in Adult Student. 


Look in the December, 1948, issue of Widening 
Horizons for information about World Service. 

Today’s discussion includes the work of foreign 
missions. Three books will furnish excellent back- 
ground study on missions. They are: 


Tomorrow Is Here by Latourette and Hogg. Paper 
90 cents, cloth $1.50. 


Committed Unto Us by Willis Lamott. 
$1.00, cloth $1.50. 
Let’s Act Now! by Richard T. Baker. 50 cents. 


Paper 


You should be able to borrow a copy of Committed 
Unto Us from the study leader of the local Woman’s 
Society of Christian Service. The book by Baker is 
being used for reading and discussion in Methodist 
churches as a part of the program of the Methodist 
Advance. The pastor should be able to help locate a 
copy. All these books may be purchased from The 
Methodist Publishing House. 


The Division of Education and Cultivation, Board 
of Missions and Church Extension, 150 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York 11, New York, can supply on request 
a copy of each of several helpful leaflets on mission- 
ary work. Write for leaflets dealing with missionary 
work in the countries mentioned in Adult Student. 
Write also for leaflets on home missions, particularly 
requesting Atlas on Home Missions if it is avail- 
able. This will be helpful in preparing the discus- 
sion next Sunday. 

Discussions on this topic may be grouped under 
three principal questions: 


I. What is World Service? 


II. What are we doing for missions through for- 
eign missions? 
III. Is the expansion and success of the mission- 


ary program essential to the stability and peace of 
the world? 


To start discussions under the first question, 
volunteer answers may be given by members of the 
group. Or, if it has been possible to place a leaflet 
or a description of World Service in the hands of 
one or two members, these persons may briefly de- 
scribe and explain World Service. This may be fol- 
lowed by other statements or by answers to addi- 
tional questions that may come out of the group. 

At the conclusion of this discussion the following 
interpretation of World Service should be in the 
minds of individual members of the group: Through 
World Service our church gathers up the love gifts 
of millions of its members and combines them into 
large funds which are used to do great tasks that 
individual members could never do alone. The vast- 
ness of our missionary work, of our educational 
work, of our evangelistic work, not to mention other 
important work, could never be possible if we did 
not pool our strength and resources and direct the 
application of them to great, worthy causes. 

Persons selected in advance may describe briefly 
the major types of missionary work going on around 
the earth under direction of The Methodist Church. 
If you have obtained leaflets from the Board of 
Missions and Church Extension, place these in the 
hands of ones who are to speak. Be prepared as a 
leader to give additional information. 

Members of the class should be able to answer 
the third question out of their own experiences and 
observations. However, it will be very helpful if 
someone in the class can read the last chapter of 
Baker’s Let’s Act Now and report on the urgency 
of Christian missions today. If enough copies of 
this book can be found in the congregation, several 








persons may report on various aspects of Mr. Bake 
treatment. Chapters five, six, and seven will 
especially helpful. 

In conclusion, sum up the main points broug 
out in today’s discussion. 


Jan. 9: WORLD SERVICE 
WORKS AT HOME 


In preparation for the discussions today it w 
be helpful if the leader can make a careful study 
Atlas of Home Missions. Write to the Division 
Education and Cultivation, Board of Missions a: 
Church Extension, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
New York, for a single copy together with oth 
free leaflets. Assign sections of this booklet a1 
selected leaflets to different members of your cla 
for reading and report. 

Ask several members of the group to read in t! 
1948 edition of The Discipline the statements d 
scribing the work and functions of the World Ser 
ice boards and commissions. 

Discussions for today may grow out of four si 
nificant questions: 


1. Why did The Methodist Church, acting throu, 
its General Conference, create the eleven Wor 
Service boards and commissions? 

2. What are the major functions of the “hon 
missions” program of our church? How do: 
this work fulfill the commandments of Jesus? 

3. Why do we need help from our Board of Missio1 
and Church Extension in carrying on the wo! 
of home missions? 

4. How is the building of a Christian world d: 
pendent upon the success of the church at home 


Begin by asking members of the group to indicat 
why they think our church should set up boar: 
and commissions such as it has. After numeroi 
reasons have been given, the leader may bring o1 
the significance of the statement all these agenci: 
should be thought of as the Church set in the cent 
of some vast human need, and that the boards cor 
stitute the statesmanlike response of The Methodi: 
Church with an effective program. 

In discussing the second question, direct the que: 
tions and answers in such a way that the stateme: 
of the home missions task as given in Adult Stude 
will be clear. It includes three things: First, to wi 
the people of the community to the Christian wa 
of life, second, to help society acquire a Christia 
“mind-set” as an antidote against secularism, an 
third, to help underprivileged people in Americ 
find a more abundant life, with all that this implie 
This may be followed by reports on leaflets read. 

If there is a home missions institution such a 
a school, a social settlement, or a rural project nea 
you and members of your group can be assigned t 
visit this piece of work and report to the group, i 
will help much to personalize missions and Wor! 
Service. 

The third question should stimulate discussio 
upon the matter of assistance by the Board of Mis 
sions and Church Extension in home missions. Firs‘ 


the Board of Missions and Church Extension has 
wide experience and discriminating insight in home 
missions. It is in position to give advice about how 
to proceed in establishing home missionary work. 
Second, it is able to make available funds from 
World Service which will enable more adequate work 
to be done than can be supported locally. For ex- 
ample, the Board can assist in planning a program 
for a migrant camp and can also furnish a trained 
worker. Third, the Board may have a perspective on 
missionary work at home which enables it to in- 
terpret the significance of Christian work in Amer- 
ica in its largest aspects. For example, home 
missions forces in American have influenced our 
government to institute much-needed land reforms 
in Puerto Rico. 

The fourth question has to do with the world 
significance of home missions. A large portion of 
foreign missionary work is supported by the 
churches of America. The influence of America, 
economically and politically, throughout the world 
is great. America must be Christian in its interpre- 
tation of all of the relationships among men if it 
is to keep its place effectively and respectfully among 
the peoples of the earth. 


Jan. 16: WORLD SERVICE 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Gather as much information as you can about 
higher Christian education within your annual con- 
ference. Get information about ways in which the 
conference board of education has assisted your 
local church through such activities as leadership 
training, institutes for young people, meetings of 
young adults, and institutes for teachers and other 
church school workers. 


1. Why is education today in colleges and univer- 
sities of America of such great importance? 
What relation does it have to the future of civi- 
lization? 

2. Why are Christian colleges especially valuable 
in American education? 


3. How is Methodism making a distinct contribu- 
tion towards the growth and development of a 
Christian society for the future? How many 
schools and colleges does she have in which young 
people can get Christian training? How many 
pupils are now enrolled? 


4. How does the General Board of Education help 
your own local church carry on its work of 
Christian education? What proportion of those 
who join your church come through the church 
school? 


5. How is The Methodist Church training her min- 
isters for the duties, responsibilities, and oppor- 
tunities that are theirs? 


The discussion under the first question should 
bring out the following facts and observations: 
Education that goes on in our colleges and universi- 
ties in America has much to do with determining 
the thinking of our nation in days to come. 

Answers to the second question grow out of the 
first. Our Christian colleges are especially valuable 
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in American education because they help give a 
Christian content and interpretation to education. 


The third question has to do with the way in 
which Methodism is making a distinct contribution 
to the growth and development of a Christian so- 
ciety. It may be answered largely by statistics. Note 
the number of schools and colleges The Methodist 
Church owns and that there are more than two and 
a half million students in them. Have someone tell 
the life story of a Christian leader who has at- 
tended a Methodist school. 


Considerable time should be given to a discussion 
growing out of the fourth question. There are many 
ways in which the General Board of Education 
assists the local church in carrying on its work. All 
accredited leadership training enterprises for 
church school teachers are authorized by the Gen- 
eral Board. Teachers are certified, appropriate re- 
source materials are discovered, and assistance is 
given to annual conference boards of education in 
order that their program of leadership education 
may be of the highest order. 


The General Board gives assistance to annual con- 
ferences that conduct summer institutes and assem- 
blies for youth, summer meetings for young adults, 
and institutes and conferences for teachers and of- 
ficers. The General Board also gives guidance to 
local churches to help them carry on their work 
in the most efficient and desirable ways. 

Special attention should be given to evarigelism 
in the church school. Information should be avail- 
able from your local church as to the number of 
persons joining your church within the last year 
who have come through the church school. 

Attention should be called to the excellent church 
school literature which is used in the church schools 
of Methodism. Samples may be displayed and 
statements made about the different pieces. It 
should be made clear that while the General Board 
of Education produced the literature, the cost of 
production is covered by selling it. Therefore, the 
literature is not subsidized by funds from World 
Service. However, its widespread circulation and 
use is due in part to the work of The Division of 
the Local Church and the conference boards of 
education. 


The last question for discussion has to do with 
ways in which The Methodist Church is training her 
ministers. The section in The Discipline dealing 
with the Commission on Ministerial Training gives 
information. Information may be had from the 
pastor concerning the pastor’s schools and copies 
of the book produced annually by the Commission 
may be borrowed from him and displayed. A brief 
description of the courses of study for undergradu- 
ate and supply preachers may be given. 


Conclude by summing up the many ways in which 
the church, through its wide educational program, 
serves children, youth, adults, and her professional 
workers through education in local church schools, 
colleges, universities, and special short-term schools. 
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THE famous word in the New Testament pictures 
the Church not as a beleaguered city but as a be- 
seiging army, not as on the defensive but as attack- 
ing—From The Christian Outlook, by Kenneth 
Scott Latourette; 1948; Harper and Brothers, pub- 
lishers. Used by permission. 


Jan. 23: A CLUSTER OF WORLD 
SERVICE ENTERPRISES 


There are three major questions that should 
determine the discussion in today’s session: 


1. How many of the World Service boards and com- 
missions listed in Adult Student are doing work 
that is in advance of America’s general social 
welfare programs? Has the church led society 
in building a social continent; setting the ex- 
ample in certain aspects of social security and 
human welfare? 


2. Can the organized church be Christian in its 
work and leave undone the principal things that 
the boards and commissions of The Methodist 
Church have been instructed to carry out? 


3. In what ways have the agencies discussed today 
rendered service directly or indirectly to your 
local church? 


In order to discuss the first question it will be 
necessary to have a hurried review of the work done 
by the agencies included in the study for today given 
in Adult Student. 

Pick out the boards and commissions that are pri- 
marily serving people in need. The Board of Hos- 
pitals and Homes, the Board of Temperance, and 
the Board of Pensions are distinctive in this respect. 
The Commission on World Peace, the Board of Evan- 
gelism, and the Board of Lay Activities are organ- 
ized to meet slightly different but equally important 
needs. Special attention needs to be given to The 
American Bible Society. 


Your group should come to the conclusion that 
the church has been setting an example in Amer- 
ican thought and life which is now bringing about a 
Christian social consciousness which is slowly per- 
meating the thought and actions of America. 


A forum may be an evaluation of the work of these 
agencies, testing each by the basic Christian beliefs 
of the church. Note that the work of each board 
is based upon distinct teachings found in the New 
Testament. It may be interesting to have different 
members of the group look up appropriate Scripture 
references. 

A discussion of the second question should leave 
the group with the conviction that the work which 
it has laid upon its several boards and commissions 
constitutes the church’s sincere attempt to fulfill 
the teaching of Jesus. 


The discussion growing out of the third question 
can be quite practical. To make it so, you may find 
it necessary to do a good bit of investigating or to 
ask members of your group to do so. For example, 
you may want to find out if there be any members 
of your church who have been treated in a Methodist 
hospital. Are there any young ladies from your 
church who have received training in nursing at 
such a hospital? Are there members of your church 
who have been cared for in an orphan’s home oper- 
ated by the church? 


One example of the service rendered your church 
by the Board of Evangelism is the devotional book- 
let, The Upper Room. Obtain a copy and pass it 
around the group for examination. If there are 
persons in your group who are using this material 
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regularly, let them speak about it. Check with y 
local radio station to see if any of the transcripti 
produced by the Board of Evangelism have b 
broadcast. If any members of the group have he 
these broadcasts, let them tell about them. 

If there is a retired minister and his wife, or 
widow of a minister in your church, ask them ab 
the service they receive from the Board of Pensi 

If your church is a new one, recently organi 
in a growing suburban community or in a new 
dustrial section, it probably received initial h 
from the Board of Evangelism and help from 
Department of Church Extension of the Board 
Missions and Chureh Extension. Also, copies 
Scripture portions or New Testaments may hi: 
been distributed by representatives of The Am« 
can Bible Society. 


Jan. 30: MY PART IN WORLD 
SERVICE 


Today’s discussion should draw a sharp fo 
upon the part which each church and each chu) 
member should have in World Service. It should a 
provide information and inspiration which sho 
lead to an increased loyalty to and participation 
the total benevolence outreach of the church. S; 
cial attention should be given to the timely sign 
cance of The Methodist Advance. 


The following questions will serve to initiate a 
determine the nature of these.discussions: 


1. Why does every church have an obligation 
participate in World Service through givi 
and through its moral support? Can a lo 
church reach its full sense of worth in the Kir 
dom-building enterprise of Christianity if 
overlooks or neglects its responsibility to Wo) 
Service? 

2. Does your church school observe the fourth Su 

day of each month as World Service Sunda 

Where can your church school leaders get n 

terials such as stories, hymns, and prayers su 

able for a World Service Sunday observance 

How is the regular observance of this Sund 

valuable beyond the mere matter of raisi! 

funds? 

Why should World Service always take prec« 

ence over “specials”? What are the values 

“specials” ? 

4. Why is the Methodist advance movement, “F 
Christ and His Church,” of such great impo) 
ance today? Has the time come when the Chur 
must act now or civilization and Christian pro 
ress may be set back many hundreds of year 


“~~ 
. 


Much help in answering the first question w 
be found in Adult Student. Be sure that the reaso 
for local church participation in World Service a 
clear. Also, point out the opportunity and obligati: 
each individual has in his participation in Wo! 
Service. 

The second question dealing with observance 
the fourth Sunday in the local church school has 
do with information which can be easily obtaine 
If your church school is observing the fourth Sund: 


as a World Service education and cultivation oppor- 
tunity, find out where the materials used in pre- 
paring programs are obtained. If your church school 
is not having this observance regularly, try to de- 
vise ways and means by which it may be done. Let 
your group know that a regularly prepared service 
may be found in The Church School. Also, a serv- 
ice is included for each fourth Sunday in the quar- 
ter in Bible Lessons for Adults, Teacher’s Quarterly. 


Close the discussion under the second question by 
having your group suggest why the observance of 
the fourth Sunday is of more value than that of 
merely raising funds. It is an opportunity for edu- 
cation and cultivation on the wide outreach of the 
church. 

Note the discussion in the Adult Student concern- 
ing “specials.” Explain to your group the relation- 
ship that exists between specials and regular World 
Service. Point out the fact that after World Service 
has been paid there is a distinct advantage to a 
church, or to a group within a church to assume 
some sort of home or foreign missionary special. 
Especially will this be true during the next four 
years when The Methodist Church is attempting to 
go along with the other great churches of America 
in a united Christian advance throughout the world. 


The discussions for today, and for this series of 
forum periods, may be climaxed by a careful con- 
sideration of the Methodist movement, “For Christ 
and His Church.” Note the description given in 
Adult Student under the caption “The Advance 
Program.” Obtain from your pastor, or from the 
Board of Missions and Church Extension, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York, any free literature 
that may be available describing in detail the Ad- 
vance Movement. There may be persons in your 
church who have attended one of the Advance move- 
ment meetings which were held in strategically 
located cities throughout America in the fall of 1948. 
If such persons are in your church, invite one or 
more of them to attend your forum and explain and 
interpret the meaning of the Advance. 


The book, Let’s Act Now! by Richard T. Baker 
will give excellent background and motivation for 
the Advance. A copy should be easily obtained from 
the pastor or from someone in your church who has 
special responsibility for the Advance. Check with 
the chairman of your local-church Board of Missions 
and Church Extension. Especially helpful will be 
the challenge given in the last chapter entitled 
“Why?” 

wo OD of 


With discovery of the atomic bomb, we live more 
nearly in the spiritual atmosphere of the first Chris- 
tians, who expected at any time the end of the world. 
—Archbishop of York. 
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IN general, Christians of today are more self- 
conscious minorities in an unfriendly world than at 
any time since the first three centuries of Christian 
history. We are, therefore, in danger of accepting 
that position and of being content with it.—The 
Christian Outlook, by Kenneth Scott Latourette; 
1948; Harper and Brothers, publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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International Lesson 
Series 


Jan. 2: THE WORLD IN WHICH 
JESUS LIVED 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 


By Charles M. Laymon 


Professor of Literature and History of the Bible, 
Scarritt College for Christian Workers 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 22:15-40; LUKE 2:1-3, 21- 
24; GALATIANS 4:4-5. 


Although we regard Jesus as the eternal Lord of 
men whose principles of living apply the whole world 
round, the fact remains ‘that he was born at a par- 
ticular moment in time and at a particular spot on 
the globe. What this means is that he gave to the 
race his revelation of God over against a background 
of first-century ideas, institutions, and customs. 
These he did not evade or ignore. Rather, he used 
these very ideas, institutions, and customs as an 
occasion for his teachings and for the expression of 
his personal spirit and attitude toward life. 

The world in which Jesus lived, first of all, was 
a Roman world. Empire, power, order, and control 
marked its structure. It was no accident that the 
Roman soldiers were present at John the Baptist’s 
revival meeting. This situation was regarded as a 
potential opportunity for political revolution by 
the Romans, as were all public outbursts. The 
Herods, centurians, procurators, tax collectors, and 
soldiers are woven into the story from first to last. 
In spite of this, Jesus did not refer to the Roman 
government itself in his teaching, except to say, 
“Then render to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s” (Luke 20:25). 
Yet the over-all idea of empire helped to keep alive 
in the mind of the traditional Jew the hope of a 
Messianic kingdom after the fashion of David’s. 
Jesus had to deal with this expectation as he defined 
his own idea of the Kingdom. One other point to 
remember is that Rome’s tolerance of all religions 
made it possible for Jesus to continue his preach- 
ing unmolested until the Jews made a public issue 
out of him. Then Rome had to act one way or an- 
other. She acted tragically. 

The world in which Jesus lived was a world in 
which the Jews had developed different sects, each of 
which gave a special bent to religion, complicating 
it for the average man. There were the Pharisees 
who sponsored the Law in particular. The keeping 
of this revealed divine code in a legalistic and con- 
ventional manner was the essence of religion for 
this group. Many of them were pious and devout 
men and, like the psalmist, meditated upon the Law 
day and night. They believed in immortality, judg- 
ment, and the providence of God. Jesus came into 
open conflict with this group, not so much because 
of their beliefs as because of their inhuman and 
legalistic interpretation of religion. 

Another sect of that day were the Sadducees. 
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They kept.close relations with Rome and became 
semipolitical representatives of the Empire, al- 
though they were ostensibly religious. The high 
priests belonged to this group. Their views were 
extreme at the point of rejecting life after death, 
angels, most spiritual realities, and in refusing to 
accept the rabbinical interpretations of the Law. 
During Jesus’ ministry they interfered very little. 
They did, however, come into the picture at the 
trial, in the high priestly opposition to him. After 
his death they stood in the way of the struggling 
church because of its emphasis upon the Resur- 
rection and because they feared it would grow and 
get out of hand, and thus bring down the enmity of 
Rome upon them. 

In marked contrast, the one to the other, were 
the Zealots and the Essenes. The former were hot- 
blooded revolutionists, eager to overpower Roman 
rule by military power. The latter were cool-tem- 
pered ascetics who separated themselves from most 
normal human associations and lived in groups apart 
from ordinary folks. Jesus disappointed both of 
these groups in refusing to become a military mes- 
siah, on the one hand, and in participating in normal 
social relationships, on the other. One who could 
say, “Put your sword back into its place; for all who 
take the sword will perish by the sword” (Matthew 
26:52) would surely disappoint the Zealots, and one 
who was referred to as he who came “eating and 
drinking” (Luke 7:34) would likewise not appeal 
to the Essenes. In both of these instances Jesus 


‘ taught his way of life, as over against these patterns 


of living and doing. 

The Temple with its retinue of priests and func- 
tionaries, its evening sacrifices, and, in addition, its 
special ceremonies in connection with the great 
Feasts (Passover, Pentecost, Tabernacles, Purim, 
and: Dedication), played an important part in the 
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picture which confronted Jesus. His own fine feeli 
for the purpose of this edifice as a “house of pray: 
(Luke 19:46) made him especially sensitive to ' 
abuses he found in its precincts. 

The Synagogue made its contribution to the m 
istry of Jesus even as it did to the missionary w« 
of Paul. As a meeting place where instruction v 
given in interpreting the Law and the Prophe 
the people who cared most gathered together h« 
and an audience was sure to be had. Some of Jes 
most vital contacts with the people occurred in t! 
place (Mark 1:21ff; 3:1ff Luke 4:16ff). 

In addition to these outstanding institutions 
the first century, Jewish home life with its de 
piety, the plight of the poor in their economic d¢ 
rivation, the widespread sweep of disease, and t 
excessive population of Palestine—all contribut 
to the hunger and thirst for a fuller life whi 
Jesus met on every hand, and made the common m 
susceptible to the gospel of the grace of God. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


Professor of Religious Education, Boston University 


School of Theology 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. Jesus and his world 
1. Importance of understanding his world 
2. He was of his world 
a. Teachings and illustrations grew out of 
b. He was limited by 
(1) Human material 
(2) Laws of state 
(3) Attitudes and customs of contemp: 
raries 
38. He was beyond his world 


B. The world in which Jesus lived 
1. Religious situation 
a. Pharisees 
b. Essenes 
c. Sadducees 
d. Zealots 
2. The political situation—a Roman world 
3. The condition of the people 
a. Excessive population 
b. Poverty 
c. Disease 
4. Ready for a universal religion 


C. Ways of dealing with one’s world 
1. Compromise with it 
2. Ignore it 
3. Creatively use it 


At the beginning of this new year you are to ente 
into a study of the life of Jesus. The next five les 
sons deal primarily with the background of Jesus 
ministry and have as their purpose the leading o 
men and women to a clearer understanding of Jesus 
world; the sources of our knowledge; his boyhoos 
and youth; the significance of his baptism, his rela 
tion to John the Baptist, and his temptations. 

Today you are to help the members of your clas 
realize that if we are to understand Jesus and hi 
teachings at all adequately, we must have som 
knowledge of the forces, factors, and factions in hi 
environment that confronted him again and again 
As you consider these factors today, note their in 


fluence upon him, how they limited him on the one: 
hand, and yet how he used them creatively on the 
other. Note especially that Jesus did indeed come 
“in the fullness of time’? when the world was ready 
for a universal religion. 

You may want to note that many of us tend to. 
forget that Jesus “was born at a particular moment 
in time and at a particular spot on the globe,” and 
that this means that “he gave to the race his revela- 
tion of God over against a background of first- 
century ideas, institutions, and customs” (“Biblical 
Background’). As Laymon says, “he used these: 
very ideas, institutions and customs as an occasion 
for his teachings.” 

It is exceedingly important that members of your: 
class realize that it is very easy to misunderstand: 
Jesus if we leave out of our knowledge of him an 
acquaintance with his day. “The Time of Jesus” 
(Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that the fullest 
understanding of Jesus’ words is frequently possible 
only in the light of a thorough knowledge of his 
world. Although Jesus was beyond and above his. 
time, he was also a man of his age and for his age. 
His teachings and illustrations fit his times. He 
was limited in his work, according to Seifert (Adult 
Student), by the human material with which he 
had to deal, the laws of the state, and the attitudes. 
and customs of his contemporaries. Much opposition 
to him grew out of slavish adherence to tradition 
and an opposition to anything new. 

Although Jesus was of this world, the general 
principles underlying his teachings have timeless. 
pertinence, and he has demonstrated for all time 
how men may deal more creatively with the condi- 
tions that may hedge them about. (See Seifert, 
Adult Student.) We acknowledge him “as the eternal 
Lord of men whose principles of living apply the 
whole world round” (“Biblical Background’’). 

You now are ready to describe the kind of a world 
in which Jesus found himself. You may want to do. 
this by means of a lecture; it might arouse greater 
interest if you would ask individual members of 
the class to be prepared to report, for example, on 
the religious, political, and social conditions of that 
period. 

Most members of the class will be acquainted with 
the names of the religious sects among the Jews, 
although they may not be clear as to the beliefs of 
each. The following are some of the facts about 
these sects in the lesson for today: 


Pharisees 

1. Arose during Maccabaean War in reaction 
against Hellenizing influences which almost stifled’ 
Jewish faith and life (Colliver, Adult Student). 


2. Particularly concerned about keeping the 
divine Law in a legalistic and conventional manner 
(“Biblical Background’). 

3. Especially interested in ritual, meticulous ob- 
servance of the letter of the law, formalities of wor- 
ship, rules and regulations, ceremonies (“In Jesus” 
Day,” Wesley Quarterly). 


Essenes 

1. Separated themselves from most normal human 
associations and lived in groups apart from ordinary 
folks (“Biblical Background’’). 

2. Disappointed that Jesus was referred to as one 
who came “eating and drinking.” 
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Sadducees 

1. A small party of 
wealthy, aristocratic fami- 
lies, conservative in reli- 
gion, recognizing authority 
only in the “books of 
Moses” (“The Time of 
Jesus,” Wesley Quarterly). 

2. Kept close relations 
with Rome and _ became 
semipolitical representa- 
tives of the Empire (“Bib- 
lical Background”). 


8. Rejected idea of life 
after death, most spiritual 
realities, and refused to ac- 
cept rabbinical interpreta- 
tions of the Law (“Biblical 
Background’’). 


4. Thought themselves 
practical, lacked spiritual 
imagination, liked exped- 
iency (“In Jesus’ Day,” 
Wesley Quarterly). 

5. Willing to compro- 
mise with Rome; frequently 
corrupt (“The Time of 
Jesus,” Wesley Quarterly). 


6. High priests belonged 
to the Sadducees. 


Zealots 


1. Hot-blooded  revolu- 
tionists eager to overpower 
Roman rule by military 
power (“Biblical Back- 
ground’). 


2. Impatient with com- 
promise (“In Jesus’ Day,” 
Wesley Quarterly). 


3. Disappointed because Jesus refused to become 
a military messiah. 


Note the ways by which Jesus came into conflict 
with these groups. For example, he “came into open 
conflict with the Pharisees not so much because of 
their beliefs as because of their inhuman and legal- 
istic interpretation” (“Biblical Background’’). 

You will want to give some attention to the fact 
that Jesus lived in a Roman world. The Romans 
could be considered both enemies and friends (‘“The 
Time of Jesus,” Wesley Quarterly). They ruled 
with a heavy and cruel hand. At the same time, they 
maintained peace and order, built roads, cities, and 
public buildings. “Trade expanded, and there was 
a widespread exchange of culture. A common use of 
the Greek language aided in achieving unity and 
common understanding between men and nations.” 

“The Time of Jesus” (Wesley Quarterly) con- 
tinues: “It is easy to see how all these things con- 
tributed to the interest of the Roman world in a 
universal religion (like Christianity) and to the 
rapid spread of this religion. Paul could truly 
write that Jesus came when the time was most favor- 
able (Galatians 4:4).” 

In addition to the religious and political situations, 
one should know something about the condition of 
the people at the time Jesus lived. Note the refer- 













































View of modern Bethlehem. (Three Lions.) 


ence in “Biblical Background” to the plight of the 
poor in their economic deprivation, the widespread 
sweep of disease, and the excessive population of 
Palestine, all of these contributing to the hunger 
and thirst for a fuller life which Jesus met on every 
hand. Call attention, also, to Jewish home life with 
its deep piety. 

Save time for a consideration of the viewpoints 
presented by Seifert (Adult Student) under the 
heading, “The Creative Use of Conditions.” You 
want to show how Jesus dealt with his world and the 
implications of his example for us. Read the pass- 
ages from Matthew to illustrate how Jesus dealt 
with those who would trap him with embarrassing 
questions. 

One way of dealing with the world is to compro- 
mise with it. Are there times when some compro- 
mise may be necessary? What do members of the 
class think? If they answer in the affirmative, ask 
for examples. Is Seifert (Adult Student) correct 
when he says, “The Christian is always called to 
shape his world in accord with Jesus’ principles 
rather than to change his principles to conform to 
his world. It is only so that the power of God can be 
released among the changing circumstances of 
human life.” Was not Jesus a “transformer” rather 
than a “conformer’’? : 





Jan. 9: SOURCES OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE OF JESUS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 
SCRIPTURE: LUKE 1:1-4; JOHN 20:30-31; 21:2 


ACTS 1:1; 20:35; I CORINTHIANS 11:23-26; 15:3-8 


I JOHN 1:1-4. 


The New Testament as a whole is a Jesus bo 
Commonly we think of the four gospels as deali 
with the story of Jesus’ ministry and death but 
gard the rest of the book as concerned with ot! 
matters such as the history of the developing chu: 
and the formulation of Christian doctrine. Actual 
what we have is an account of the ministry, dea 
and influence of Jesus in the lives and thoughts 
men all, the way through the New Testament. 
the Christian writers, Jesus was an event, an eve« 
broader than the personal life he lived. He was 
event in that he continued to live in the lives 
others after his death. In this sense the enti 
New Testament with its story of the Christi 
movement is our source for a knowledge of Jes 

It should also be realized that the New Testame 
is a “propaganda publication.” It is not only 
book about Jesus but is also a book in the inter« 





“St. Luke the Evangelist,” by Giovanni di Paolo. (Nz 
tional Gallery of Art.) 














“Madonna of the Rocks,” by Leonardo da Vinci. 


of recommending Jesus to the first-century world. 
Unfortunately, we use the word propaganda in re- 
ferring to the high-pressure selling of ideas usually 
regarded as questionable and not wholly in accord 
with fact. This view is based on the assumption that 
inevitably if you are interested in an idea you will 
misrepresent it in order to put it across. It is a 
false assumption if made a general principle. The 
fact is that interest opens doors of insight, and 
appreciation invites deeper knowledge. To say, 
then, that the New Testament was written in the 
interest of recommending Jesus is not to say that 
it is untrustworthy in the portrait it presents. 

In reading the New Testament it is important to 
realize that it was called into existence by develop- 
ing circumstances in the life of a growing church. 
Specific situations called for diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and these writers offered Jesus as a “‘specific” 
for the ills of their day. Often appeal is made to 
the very words of Jesus, as when Paul is correcting 
the greedy Corinthians with a reminder of what 
their Lord had said as he passed the bread and 
wine at the Last Supper (I Corinthians 11:23-25) 
or when he is urging the Ephesian elders at Miletus 
to be exemplary in character now that he was leav- 
ing them (Acts 20:35). Outside of the gospels, how- 
ever, most usually it is the spirit and attitude of 
Jesus which are stressed to meet the needs of the 
hour. Paul nowhere reproduces the Sermon on the 
Mount but Romans 12 and I Corinthians 13 contain 
many reflections of the words and mind of Jesus 
as it is found in Matthew 5 through 7. 

It is important to realize that the New Testament 
writers presented Jesus to their day from different 
viewpoints and perspectives. They did not all stand 
on the same spot as they turned their cameras in 
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his direction. While such generalizations as I am 
listing contain only half-truths at some points, it 
can be said, in general, that they represent the 
facts. For instance, Matthew presented Jesus as 
the Jewish Messiah; Mark saw him as the arch- 
enemy of demoniacal forces; Luke viewed him as 
the great humanitarian; and John saw him as the 
eternal Son of God, the word made flesh (I John 
1:1-4). Paul presented Jesus as the Sovereign Lord; 
the author of Hebrews looked to him as the Great 
High Priest, and John the seer wished his readers 
to think of him as the heavenly King of Kings. It 
does not mean that I have listed seven different 
Jesus’ but that Jesus is seen in these instances 
from seven different vantage points. 

In connection with the sources of our knowledge 
of Jesus, it is interesting to consider broadly the 
story that lies behind the writing of our gospels. 
They too are a part of the growing life of the 
Church which produced them. As the number of 
converts to the new religion grew the Church faced 
the task of Christian education. They did not use 
that title for their undertaking, but it fulfilled that 
function nevertheless. The new church members, 
faced as they were with the necessity of living as 
Christians, asked many questions. These were prac- 
tical ones dealing with such matters as prayer, 
money, the state, the Kingdom, forgiveness, im- 
mortality, the Hebrew Scriptures, and many others. 
What were Jesus’ teachings on these subjects? They 
needed to know! 

They were interested also in the personality of 
Jesus. He was their chief authority. What course 
did his ministry take? How did he die? Why did 
he die? .Who was responsible? These and other 
similar questions were put to the church leaders. 

In order to meet these questions, eyewitnesses 
(Luke 1:1-4) were sought out and inquiry made 
concerning what Jesus thought, said, and did. If he 
was their Lord, then the answers must be found in 
his experience and teaching. At first this informa- 
tion was held in mind, later it was, more or less, 
put into a specific form so that it could be passed on 
to others, remembered, and repeated. There came a 
time when small “pamphlets” were written contain- 
ing what Jesus said on prayer, the Kingdom, etc. 
It is probable that in Mark 2:1 through 3:6 we 
have such a pamphlet telling of the sources of op- 
-position to Jesus. In time, these smaller statements 
were gathered together, edited and supplemented by 
the several gospel authors, and the gospels as we 
know them were born. This is an all too brief ex- 
planation, but it indicates how these important 
sources for our knowledge of Jesus originated. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 
A. Knowledge of Jesus transmitted 


1. Orally 

2. Small pamphlets 
3. Letters - 

4. Gospels 


B. The gospel portraits of Jesus 
1. Particular emphasis of each 
2. General agreement among 








C. Reliability of the sources 
1. Possibilities of errors due to 
a. Elapsed time between earliest records and 
time when Jesus lived 
b. Copying of manuscripts 
2. Judgment of scholars 
a. Basic picture of Jesus is accurate 
b. Should not place too much emphasis on 
one word or text 


D. Finding out about Jesus today 
1. Our indebtedness to scholars 
2. Prayerful study and meditation 
8. Acting as we think he would act 


Today you have an opportunity to acquaint your 
class with the sources of our knowledge of Jesus 
and to evaluate the reliability of these sources. Your 
discussion should lead your class to a new apprecia- 
tion for the faithful and consecrated scholars whose 
labors have helped us gain an increasingly accurate 
picture of Jesus. You will emphasize, too, the im- 
portance of the knowledge of Christ that comes from 
personal faith and experience. It is hoped, also, 
that this lesson will impel your class to a more faith- 
ful study of the Scriptures. 

You may want to begin by calling attention to 
Seifert’s question (Adult Student): Suppose we 
had never heard of Jesus; in what ways would our 
lives have been different? . Let members of the class 
give suggestions. Then consider the sources that 
have given us our knowledge of him. Call attention 
to description of the story that lies behind the 
writing of our gospels (“Biblical Background”), 
noting especially the following: 


1. The questions of new converts about Jesus and 
his teachings. 
2. The search for eyewitnesses. 


3. The writing of small pamphlets concerning 
what Jesus said on specific topics. Mark 2:1 through 
3:6 may have been a pamphlet telling of sources of 
opposition to Jesus. 

4. The gathering of smaller statements together, 
their editing and supplementation by gospel authors. 


Mention also should be made of the letters of 
Paul, the earliest of which was written twenty years 
before the earliest gospel. 

It should be noted that the New Testament writers 
presented Jesus to their day from different view- 
points. The following material from “Biblical Back- 
ground” and Wesley Quarterly may be helpful: 


1. Matthew. Presented Jesus as the Jewish 
Messiah. Emphasis placed upon teachings of Jesus. 
Contains a wealth of his sayings. 


2. Mark. Gospel is a short, dramatic, clear recital 
of the efforts of Jesus to set up the kingdom of God 
on earth. Emphasis placed on the acts of Jesus. 
Jesus is an archenemy of demoniacal forces. 


3. Luke. Concerned about a more thorough his- 
torical narrative of the life of Jesus. Stresses 
dates, chronology, and the social reaches of the life 
of Jesus. Jesus pictured as the great humanitarian. 

4. Gospel of John. Written for Greeks more 
than for Jews. Impressed with what Jesus meant 
for the whole world and with what he had to say 
for the whole world. Pictures Jesus as the eternal 
Son of God. 


5. Paul. Pictures Jesus as Sovereign Lord. 
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6. Hebrews. Pictures Jesus as the great h 
priest. 


7. John, the Seer. Jesus thought of as 
Heavenly King of Kings. 


“Our Sources” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds 
that in spite of the different groups for whom 
Gospel writers wrote, there is an amazing agreem 
among them as to the significant events in the 
of Jesus. The article by Seifert (Adult Stude 
and “Records of Jesus” (Wesley Quarterly) will 
especially helpful as you consider the reliabil 
of the records. It should be noted that Luke « 
dently felt that not all the accounts that were av: 
able in his day were complete or entirely accur: 
Let members of the class suggest reasons why err 
might have crept into the records as we have th« 


1. Note, first of all, the time that elapsed betws 
the first writings and the time when Jesus actua 
lived. For example, earliest letters of Paul w 
not written until approximately twenty years af 
the death of Jesus; the earliest Gospel came ab: 
forty years after his death. Inaccuracies are lik 
to creep into oral accounts. (It is interesting 
note that no information about Jesus is given 
Jewish writers who lived near his lifetime.) 

2. Seifert (Adult Student) notes that “the e 
liest manuscripts were copied and recopied, a 
carried to the farthest outposts of the Christian co 
munity. . . . In this procession of transmissi 
through the succession of the centuries there wv 
always the possibility of error. . .. A weakness 
human memory in the days of the oral tradition 
an inadvertent slip of a copyist’s pen might dist: 
the record somewhat from the original facts.” 

“Records of Jesus” (Wesley Quarterly) no 
that scholars testify to their belief in the reliabil 
of our records, but feel that we ought to be cautic 
about placing too much stress on one word or tex 

The question that is of utmost concern to each 
us is how we may discover the true picture of Jes 
so that we may follow him more intelligently. 
sure to note Seifert’s description (Adult Stude 
of how scholars work, and our indebtedness to the 


1. Working long hours at often minute diff 
ences, scholars have sifted out the copies of 1 
original text which are most reliable as a basis 1 
our English translations. 

2. Working on those texts, they have interpret 
them in the light of the customs and the conditix 
of the times in which they were written, givi 
us insights into meanings which otherwise wot 
elude us. 

Note that, in addition to the help of scholars, 
can get new insight into the meaning of Christ 
what Seifert (Adult Student) calls “a rational a 
prayerful interpretation of the experiences of lif 
As we study the Scriptures intelligently, as we t 
to catch the spirit of Jesus as portrayed there, a 
as we endeavor honestly and open-mindedly to d 
cover the meaning of the Sermon on the Mount f 
our day and then act in accordance with that mea 
ing, we shall find Christ present in our lives. 

In closing, give some consideration to the cor 
ment that “often men have tried to fit Jesus in 
their own theology rather than to shape _ the 
theology to fit Jesus.” Is it likewise true that \ 
try to make the teachings of Jesus support o 
own desires and wishes? Give examples. 


Jan. 16: THE NAZARETH YEARS 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 2:19-23; LUKE 2:39-52; 
MARK 6:23a, b. 


When Luke concludes the story of Jesus’ visit to 
the Temple at the age of twelve with the statement 
that Jesus “advanced in wisdom and in stature and 
in favor with God and man,” he was insisting that 
we approach the boyhood of Jesus as a period of 
growth and development. To “advance” means to 
move, step by step, up the ladder of maturity. This 
growth in the case of the boy Jesus was, as we Say, 
well-rounded. It involved mental growth (advanced 
in wisdom), physical growth (advanced in stature), 
religious growth (advanced in favor with God), and 
social growth (advanced in favor with man). We 
must not view the childhood of Jesus as that of a 
miniature man or of an abbreviated adult. We must 
allow him to have the joys of a child, later the 
thoughts of a boy, and finally the hopes and dreams 
of a youth. 

To say this does not mean that Jesus, even as a 
child, was not marked by unusual qualities of char- 
acter. Luke records the very contrary and comments 
that the teachers at Jerusalem were astonished and 
amazed at his stimulating questions and brilliant 
answers, even at the tender age of twelve. But they 
were commenting upon the brilliance of a lad rather 
than upon the superior intelligence of an adult. 
What this means, of course, is that we find a revela- 
tion of God in the child Jesus in terms of child life, 
even as later we have a revelation of God in the 
mature thought and spirit of Jesus, the carpenter- 
preacher of the kingdom of God. 

Our gospel writers, as we saw in the previous 
lesson, were not interested in giving us formal biog- 
raphies of Jesus. His career as the Messiah was 
their chief concern. But, even if they had been in- 
clined to tell his life story, they would have included 
little from his childhood. They lacked our psycho- 
logical understanding of the relationship between 
childhood and adult life. We stress the fact, as they 
did not, that in child life lie the roots of maturity. 


For this reason our information concerning “the* 


Nazareth years” is sketchy, and incomplete to the 
point of despair. We must reconstruct, as best we 
can, the picture of these hidden years. Upon further 
thought, however, we are richer than we seemed to 
be. We know what life was like in small Palestinian 
towns of that time, and we also find references to 
children and childhood experiences in the words of 
Jesus himself, references which we may well con- 
clude came out of his own Nazareth environment 
when he was a boy. 

Jesus’ home was probably a one-story dwelling 
with a flat roof that could be reached by an outside 
staircase or maybe a rough ladder. There was one 
room only with a raised section in the rear upon 
which the family slept. Toward the front, on the 
street level, the family did its living, even sharing 
these quarters with the livestock. Joseph’s carpenter 
shop may have been in a separate enclosure off this 
room, or what is more than likely, in a corner of 
the room itself. Crying babies and cackling hens 
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mingled their noise with the sounds that the crude 
tools were making as Joseph plied his trade. Men 
just couldn’t afford to have “a case of nerves” under 
such circumstances, so they probably didn’t. 

Until Jesus was old enough to attend the syna- 
gogue school he learned whatever his mother chose 
to teach him. How extensive this was it would be 
difficult to say. Some passages of Scripture Mary 
had memorized at the synagogue would make up 
the better part of this teaching. Perhaps she taught 
him to write and the first outlines of the famous 
Bible stories of the Old Testament were scratched 
upon a piece of rock with a soft stone. At the 
synagogue, instruction would be more formal in 
character. Together with other children in the 
neighborhood, Jesus would sit upon his straight 
little legs, now curled uncomfortably beneath him, 
and recite the verses in unison, line by line. The 
synagogue service on the Sabbath was largely a 
teaching service and the leader or ruler, as he was 
called, would explain and interpret the daily reading. 
To us this sounds rather inadequate, but the fact 
remains that Jesus first learned to interpret his 
Bible, and to feel the glory and wonder of Israel’s 
hopes and dreams under these circumstances. Here 
also as a boy, his own sense of mission began to 
develop. 

From the references and illustrations in his teach- 
ings we can tell that Jesus lived a happy and carefree 
life. He watched the birds eating the seeds of the 
field (Matthew 6:26), sought out the first fresh 
blossoms of spring (Matthew 6:28), and saw the 
grass wither under the sun (Matthew 6:30). His 
mother patched his trousers, and the patches didn’t 
always hold (Luke 5:36). The wonder of the rising 
dough continually intrigued him (Matthew 13:33), 
and the bursting of outworn wineskins caused no 
end of laughter (Luke 5:37). Such games as 
wedding (Luke 7:32) and funeral (Luke 7:32) 
helped to pass the time of day, while looking for 
stray lambs on the hillsides (Luke 15:4) filled up 
many an afternoon. We could add other illustra- 
tions, but these are sufficient to indicate that there 
were few dull moments in the life of the growing 
Jesus. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The childhood of Jesus 
1. Limited knowledge of 
2. Can partially reconstruct from 
a. Knowledge of Palestinian life 
b. Jesus’ own references 
3. Probably included 
. A happy home life 
. Wholesome play 
Opportunities to explore nature 
Work 
Religious instruction 
(1) Home 
(2) Synagogue 
4. A developing sense of mission 
B. Home life today 
1. Importance of 
2. Factors contributing to stability 
€. A charter for childhood 
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It sometimes is difficult for us to remember that 
Jesus ever was a child, that he felt, thought, and 
acted like a child. Our knowledge of the childhood 
of Jesus is limited, but you have an opportunity 
today to acquaint your class with the conclusions 
of scholarship concerning that childhood. In addi- 
tion, it is suggested in the lesson outline that you 
face quite frankly some of the problems of family 
life today and call attention to the factors that con- 
tribute to the stability of the home. 

It would be interesting to begin the class by asking 
several members of the group to indicate the kind 
of a child they think Jesus must have been. As you 
listen to their descriptions, do they tend to picture 
Jesus as a “miniature saint,” as one who never 
needed to be reproved or scolded by his mother, who 
never quarreled with his brothers and sisters? It 
may seem almost sacrilegious to members of your 
class to suggest that if Jesus was a normal, live and 
wide-awake boy, he surely must have gotten into 
difficulty at least occasionally. And yet, if Jesus 
“advanced in wisdom and in stature and in favor 
with God and man,” it would seem that there must 
have been some growth in his ability to exercise self- 
control and in his concern for others. 

“Biblical Background” reminds us that “to ‘ad- 
vance’ means to move, step by step, up the ladder of 
maturity. This growth in the case of the boy Jesus 
was, as we say, well-rounded. ... We must not view 
the childhood of Jesus as that of a miniature man or 
of an abbreviated adult. We must allow him to have 
the joys of a child, later the thoughts of a boy, and 
finally the hopes and dreams of a youth.” 

Remind your class of that which they undoubtedly 
know, that the knowledge we have of the boyhood 
years of Jesus is exceedingly scanty. “The Early 
Years” (Wesley Quarterly) tells us of certain so- 
called apocryphal gospels written in the second and 
third centuries that tried to fill in the gap of the 
early years. They contain many stories, some attrac- 
tive, others petty, and still others definitely repul- 
sive. At this time, read the Scripture passages for 
today, as examples of the few references in the Bible 
to Jesus’ childhood. 

Both “Biblical Background” and Seifert (Adult 
Student) note that we can partially reconstruct 
what probably entered into the boyhood of Jesus 
from our knowledge of Palestinian life and customs. 
The references of Jesus to childhood and to child- 
hood experiences also probably reflect some of his 
own experiences. 

Let members of the class indicate something of 
the kind of a home life Jesus must have had. Note 
the description of what might have been the physical 
dwelling (“Biblical Background”). “Jesus of Naza- 
reth” (Wesley Quarterly) makes the interesting 
comment that “some scholars think that Joseph was 
more than a carpenter; that he was more of a gen- 
eral contractor, handling the making and the erec- 
tion of buildings.” It has been assumed from the 
comments in Mark 6:3, that Joseph probably died 
while Jesus was a young child. This passage indi- 
cates, furthermore, that he must have had four 
brothers and at least two sisters. 

Jesus’ comments as a man give the impression 
that the members of the family must have been 
bound together by strong ties of love and mutual 
aid. He is constantly emphasizing the love of a 
father. His illustrations of a woman leavening the 
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meal, and of sewing patches on garments, und 
edly came out of happy memories of childhood. 

There is abundant evidence that Jesus enjoye 
wholesome games of boys and girls of his time. 
joined in playing games with playmates in 
market place, such games as wedding (Luke 7 
and funeral (Luke 7:32). He seems to have 
many experiences with nature. He watched 
birds eating the seeds of the field (Matthew 6: 
and sought out the first fresh blossoms of sp 
(Matthew 6:28)” (“Biblical Background”’). 
can be assumed that Jesus had work to do. 
probably helped Joseph in the carpenter shop, 
may have had the responsibility of looking for s 
lambs on the hillsides (Luke 15:4). “The E 
Years” (Wesley Quarterly) reminds us that ni 
of Nazareth was Sepphoris, a city second in siz 
Jerusalem, and says maybe “Jesus worked on bi 
ing projects” there. 

Most of the lesson writers tell of the relig 
instruction that Jesus probably received in 
home from his mother and in the synagogue. } 
that parents were enjoined by the law of Deute 
omy (Deuteronomy 6:6-7) to teach their chil 
the Scriptures, that Jesus’ mother probably tat 
him to write and had him memorize Scripture | 
sages, that in the synagogue children would ré« 
verses in unison, and that on the Sabbath the lea 
or ruler would explain and interpret the passa 
read during the week. 

Both “Jesus of Nazareth” (Wesley Quarte 
and “Biblical Background” refer to the sense 
mission that began to develop even during the | 
hood of Jesus. “Jesus of Nazareth” gives an 
teresting discussion of the values and dangers « 
sense of mission, that you may want to consi 

Save time for a consideration of the plight 
family life in this country today, and the fact 
that will give stability to home life. (See Seif 
Adult Student.) 


Bust of Saint John the Baptist, by Donatello. (Nati: 
Gallery of Art.) 
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Jan. 23: JESUS AND THE 
WILDERNESS PROPHET 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: MATTHEW 3; LUKE 7:18-35; JOHN 
1:19-34. 


The greatness of John the Baptist has been ob- 
scured somewhat by the fact that he walked the 
highways of history at the same time as Jesus, and 
that his ministry is not considered on its own merits, 
but in relation to that of Jesus which followed. John, 
according to Jesus himself, was the greatest man of 
his own generation as well as of all preceding ones 
(Luke 7:28). Even without this estimate by Jesus, 
the fact that the Jordan Valley revival attracted 
such great crowds indicates John’s marked ability. 
Both the common people (Luke 3:10) and the re- 
ligious leaders (Matthew 3:7) were there. Both 
the soldiers (Luke 3:14) and the tax collectors 
(Luke 3:12) left their established quarters and 
pitched their tents by Jordan’s banks to hear this 
violent preacher. John’s greatness is further at- 
tested to by the fact that some were so impressed 
by his dramatic power that they went so far as to 
ask him if he were the Messiah himself (John 1:19- 
20). No mine-run personality would be asked such 
a question as this. 

John’s sermons treated such everyday expressions 
of religion as “dealing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God.” He was no impractical 
theorist. Soldiers were told to hold back the big 
stick (Luke 3:14); tax collectors were urged to 
charge the established rates only (Luke 3:13); re- 
ligious high-brows were challenged to live right- 
eously, and not to depend on their genealogies to get 
them into the Kingdom (Matthew 3:8-9); and the 
multitudes were charged to share their clothing 
with the poor (Luke 3:11). 

All of these injunctions were delivered under the 
shadow of the impending judgment which John 
announced was at hand. In no uncertain terms he 
asserted that this judgment was even nearer to them 
than just around the corner. It was as close as the 
axe which is already biting the wood at the root of 
the tree it is to fell (Matthew 3:10). This judgment 
will be as thorough as the harvesting in which the 
wheat is garnered while the chaff is burned up with 
unquenchable fire (Matthew 3:12). 

In view of this coming judgment, John not only 
urged men to change their living habits; he also 
called upon them to repent and be baptized (Matthew 
3:6). This was to be an initiation into the kingdom 
of God. By it men declared their need of God 
and announced their intention to see life out on 
his side. The response to this challenge was tre- 
mendous. So unlike the stuffy religious ceremonies 
of the Temple was John’s message and service that 
the people responded with the spirit of a great re- 
vival. Its spontaneous freshness carried a moving 
appeal. Word traveled via the grapevine up and 
down Palestine. Even the Roman soldiers were 
present to keep order, lest the movement get out of 
hand and appear revolutionary. 

When Jesus heard of John’s revival, something 
moved inside his soul. The sense of mission which 
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he had felt since he was a boy, and' which had be- 
come stronger through the years welled up from 
within and cried for fulfillment. Now was the time! 

What Jesus found at John’s meeting impressed 
him greatly. Here were people taking life more 
seriously than Israel had done since the days of the 
prophets. A sense of God’s presence in history, yes 
in their own day, filled the atmosphere. A great cool 
wind from the heights of the Mount of God had 
swept down into the valley and dispelled the stale, 
hot air of conventional religion. Men were eager to 
implement their faith in terms of changed lives and 
an expression of the practical virtues of justice and 
kindliness. What better time to begin his ministry? 

With such thoughts as these in his mind Jesus 
presented himself to John for baptism (Matthew 
3:13). It was not to seek forgiveness of sins for him- 
self but to express his oneness with what God was 
now doing for men in the John Baptist revival that 
led Jesus to be baptized. He took his stand with the 
people in their expression of moral earnestness and 
simple faith in God. This was no perfunctory act on 
the part of Jesus. He entered into it with every 
fiber of his being alive with expectation. When he 
told John that he must be baptized “to fulfill all 
righteousness” (Matthew 3:15) he was saying that 
it was God’s will that he should be baptized. 

What happened at the baptism is well known to 
every reader of these words. The voice of God and 
the Father responded in commendation to Jesus, 
announcing to him that he was the Messiah and that 
his life and consecration were pleasing to God 
(Matthew 3:17). Then the Spirit of God came anew 
upon him to empower him to carry out his messianic 
work (Matthew 3:16). God had confirmed Jesus’ 
faith in presenting himself for baptism. Whatever 
experiences Jesus had had in communion with his 
Heavenly Father up to now, this final realization of 
messiahship was the climax of them all. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 

A. John the Baptist 
Was ethically sensitive 
Dealt uncompromisingly with specific evils 
Had great courage 
Was utterly sincere 
Was modest 
B. Jesus and John the Baptist 

1. John’s appreciation of Jesus 

2. Jesus’ estimate of John 

3. Differences between the two 
C. Jesus and the baptism experience 


D. The need for a revival today 
1. The spiritual state of our generation 
2. The importance of dealing with specific evils 
3. The meaning of genuine repentance 


Pe PE 


Your purpose today is threefold: (1) to develop 
an appreciation for the ethical insights and great 
courage of John the Baptist; (2) to show the sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ baptism at the hands of John; 
and (3) tostress the importance of a genuine revival 
for our own day. 

Perhaps the most natural approach to this lesson 
is to begin with the comment that “the greatness of 


John the Baptist has been obscured somewhat by 
the fact that he walked the highways of history at 
the same time as Jesus .. .” (“Biblical Back- 
ground”). Nevertheless, he is one of the most in- 
teresting and intriguing figures portrayed in the 
New Testament. Ask the members of the class to 
be on the lookout for personal qualities of John that 
are revealed as you read the Scripture for today. 

You may want to let members of the class list 
these qualities. You will note the ones mentioned 
in the lesson outline. Perhaps the most conspicuous, 
at least the most important, are his ethical sensitiv- 
ity, and his willingness to “name names,” that is, to 
deal uncompromisingly with the specific evils of his 
day. To do so, of course, was an evidence of tre- 
mendous courage, as people do not take kindly to 
one who gives other than general advice to “be 
good.” 

Ask members of the class if they recall some of 
the specific evils John thundered against. “Biblical 
Background” notes the following: Soldiers were 
told to hold back the big stick (Luke 3:14). Tax 
collectors were urged to charge the established rates 
only (Luke 3:13). Religious high-brows were chal- 
lenged to live righteously and not to depend on 
their genealogies to get them into the Kingdom 
(Matthew 3:8-9). Multitudes were charged to share 
their clothing with the poor (Luke 3:11). 

Call attention to John’s conviction that the judg- 
ment was near, and to his appeal to his hearers to re- 
pent of their sins, to change their way of living, 
and to be baptized. “For Us Today” (Wesley Quar- 
terly), after noting John’s uncompromising attitude 
toward specific evils, asks: “Has compromise with 
low standards taken the bloom from character in 
our times?” Let members of the class answer that 
question, giving specific reasons for their answers. 
Three additional questions are thought provoking: 


1. Do Christians swear a little, drink liquor a 
little, drive sharp bargains a little, absent them- 
selves from worship nonchalantly, gamble a little, 
indulge in vulgar language a little, because they do 
not believe in “perfectionism”? 

2. Have churches substituted respectability for 
the disciplines necessary to fine living? 

3. Has John the Baptist a message that today’s 
Methodists need? 


One reason for John’s power was his utter 
sincerity. There was nothing hypocritical about 
him. Furthermore, he was modest. He so impressed 
his hearers that some of them wanted to know if 
he were the Messiah himself (John 1:19-20). His 
answer was that he was simply the forerunner of 
one who would baptize with the Holy Spirit. 

As you call attention to the relationship of Jesus 
and John the Baptist to each other, you may want 
to note the comment by Colliver (Adult Student) 
that Jesus and John probably were cousins, although 
there is no evidence that they had met before the 
event of the baptism. 

Call attention to John’s appreciation of Jesus, and 
Jesus’ estimate of John (see “Biblical Back- 
ground”). It will also be interesting to note the dif- 
ferences between John and Jesus: 


1. John’s primary emphasis was upon the coming 
judgment; Jesus stressed redemption, the promise 
of a new life that can triumph over evil (“John the 
Baptist,” Wesley Quarterly). 
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2. John wished to make changes in a quick r 
lutionary fashion; Jesus believed in gradual gro 
(“For Us Today, Wesley Quarterly’). 


Most of the writers deal with the baptisn 
Jesus. With respect to the story, “John the Bapt 
(Wesley Quarterly) notes that “the occurrenc: 
the vision and the voice from heaven are used | 
by Hebrew and Christian writers to denote a | 
found inner experience.” Let members of the c 
suggest reasons why Jesus permitted himself t« 
baptized. “Biblical Background” suggests that it 
not because Jesus was seeking forgiveness of s 
but because he wanted to express his oneness v 
what God was now doing through John the Bapt 
“John the Baptist” (Wesley Quarterly) notes t 
Jesus’ sense of mission reached a climax at 
baptism, as it (1) lifted him into a sense of comp 
harmony with the Father, and (2) gave him the 
sense of having been chosen for the great miss 
which he immediately set out to accomplish. 

If your discussion today is to have any partici 
significance for members of your class, it will 
necessary to save time for an honest and frank c 
sideration of the need for a genuine revival tod 
Use Seifert’s article (Adult Student) as a basis 
your discussion at this point. Note especially 
description of the sad spiritual state of our gene 
tion. He mentions specifically: 


1. Increase in divorce 


Jan. 30: MEETING AND MASTE 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND 
By Charles M. Laymon 


SCRIPTURE: LUKE 4:1-13. 


The baptism brought Jesus face to face with 
mission in life. It was an hour of insight and pow 
The voice announcing the Father’s approval of 1 
Son, and the coming of the Spirit upon him prepai 
Jesus to begin his ministry as the Messiah. WI! 
more could be needed? This much more was need 
Jesus had yet to decide in what way he was to f 
fill this call. How was he to express God’s will 
the task that lay before him? It was one thing 
be convinced that he was the Messiah; it was anoth 
to set up a program for such a ministry as this hi 
office represented. 

Luke understood this situation when he record 
that Jesus was “led by the Spirit” (Luke 4:1) 
he went into the wilderness. Mark makes it strong 
yet by saying that “the Spirit drove him out into t 
wilderness” (Mark 1:12). Both writers wish us 
see that there is a connection between the baptis 
and the temptation. It was because of what ha 
pened at the Jordan that Jesus had to meet tempt 
tion in the wilderness. 

These temptations were not to see how much Jes 
could stand without yielding to evil. They we 
not even, in the first place, to provide for us an i 
spiring example of overcoming in the hour of tri: 
although they do give us a masterful illustration 
such a victory. No, the temptations of Jesus gr« 


out of the fact that he had to decide between sever 


courses of action as he expressed his messiahshi 


Increased use of alcoholic beverages 
The atheism of beach or bank 
Political corruption 

Class and racial discrimination 


am Oh 


Is he correct when he says, ‘we believe in honest 
government in the abstract until we individually 
are affected.” Give examples. 

Consider also, these other statements: “To be 
sure there is some health in us. There are values 
upon which we can build. But our disease is so 
serious that, if this be a moral universe, it can only 
result, sooner or later, in breakdown. . . . Whether 
it be through atomic and bacteriological war or 
through some other appropriate consequence, ‘the 
wages of sin is death’ (Romans 6:23).” 

Call attention to the importance of dealing with 
specific evils of our day. Note that genuine repent- 
ance means we will do something about them. Note 
Seifert’s suggestions (Adult Student) of what we 
may do. He raises certain questions which get us 
into the field of controversy, but after all must we 
not consider honestly whether or not we should 


1. Become pacifists 

2. Work for world government 

3. Patronize or organize a consumers’ coopera- 
tive. 


One must decide for himself just how he is going 
to cut loose from social sins. The important thing 
is that each one of us must cut loose in some way. 


ING TEMPTATION 


Some of them were wrong and some were right. 
Some were man’s way and some were God’s way. 
Here lay the temptation. Which should it be? 

For instance, popular Messianic hopes had long 
since pictured a time of feasting in the Kingdom. 
Had not Moses given them the manna in the wilder- 
ness? Surely the Messiah as a kind of new Moses 
would do no less for his people! Besides, a food 
program always brings a popular following. Such 
thoughts as these lie behind the temptation to turn 
stones into bread (Luke 4:3). It was an invitation 
to become a bread-giving Messiah. The temptation 
lay in the fact that this was not God’s way and yet 
it was appealing because it seemed to promise so 
much. As Jesus contemplated the issue the Old 
Testament suggested the answer. It was true that 
Moses had fed the people in the desert but it was also 
true that this had not made them more faithful or 
loyal. No, bread was needed but the love of God 
was needed more. The Scriptures had said it elo- 
quently but simply; “Man doth not live by bread 
only, but by everything that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God” (Deuteronomy 8:3). The great truth 
is that if men had the word of God in their hearts, 
they would share earthly goods with their brothers, 
and there would be bread enough for all. This was 
the answer. 

Another popular expectation was that the Messiah 
would work startling wonders. He would win the 
world with a dazzling display that would call forth 
a large following. There seemed to be Scripture to 
support this view. Such words as: 


“For he will give his angels charge over thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 
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They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
Lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” 
(Psalms 91:11-12) 


might be regarded as an encouragement to daring 
and foolhardy deeds. The suggestion that Jesus 
leap from the Temple (Luke 4:9) was an invitation 
to show just such bravado. It was in a class with 
the carnival performer who jumps into a tank of 
water flaming with ignited oil on its surface. The 
difficulty here is that such exhibitions win only a 
temporary following. There is nothing spiritual 
about them. They do not proclaim the love of God 
redemptively. Besides they would put God “on the 
spot.” He would have to step in and deliver his 
Messiah from certain death or else see the program 
come to nothing. It is a form of tempting God 
rather than of trusting him. No! No! “Ye shall not 
tempt the Lord your God” (Deuteronomy 6:16). 
Here was the answer. Jesus would not be as the 
Hebrews in the wilderness who lost faith and would 
not hold on when the way was difficult. The day-by- 
day road of quiet trust was God’s way for the Chil- 
dren of Israel. It would be Jesus’ way as the 
Messiah, too. 

There was yet another popular Messianic program 
in the thinking of Jesus’ day.’ It is always an ap- 
pealing method in some groups. I am referring to 
the view that the Kingdom must come through a 
military dictatorship. The idea was inherent in 
the prospect of a new Davidic kingdom. All around 
were the Roman legions, and in Rome the Emperor 
ruled with a display of power that was impressive 
beyond anything history had known. Here was a 
set-up which God’s Messiah might well take for 
his own. To bow down and worship Satan (Luke 
4:7) was to win the world by employing these ways 
’ of the world. It would call for material force in 
manning the kingdom of God. Once before, Israel 
had been tempted to ape a nation when they all but 
sold out to the Canaanites. The law of Deuteronomy 
forbade this (Deuteronomy 6:13). “Thou shalt fear 
the Lord thy God and him shalt thou serve.” God’s 
way of love and trustful service was the road to 
victory. This would be Jesus’ way too. 


A TEACHING PLAN 
By Donald M. Maynard 


LESSON OUTLINE 


A. The temptations of Jesus 
1. Were genuine 
2. Grew out of 
a. His sense of mission 
b. The expectations of the people 
3. Are described in symbolic phraseology 
4. Returned again and again 


B. The lure of security 
1. Desire for material things 
a. Is normal and wholesome 
b. Can blind to spiritual values 
2. True Christian brotherhood will 
security for all 
C. The desire for power 
1. Tends to 
a. Encourage compromise 
b. Acceptance of prevailing standards 


insure 





1The order of the temptations as found in Matthew 4:1-11 is fol- 
lowed here. 


z. ¢ esus’ rejection of power that dominates or 
is confined to a few 


D. The craving for popularity 


EK. Facing temptations today 
1. Need of accumulating spiritual resources 
2. Value of thought and prayer preceding 
action 
3. Recognizing their persistence 


In your discussion today you will show as clearly 
as possible the nature of Jesus’ temptations and 
how he met and mastered them. You will stress the 
fact that these temptations were very real to Jesus 
and that they grew out of situations that are not 
dissimilar to those we face today. It is important 
that you give some time to a consideration of how we 
today may meet and master our temptations. 

Begin by noting that Matthew and Luke have 
somewhat similar accounts of the temptation ex- 
perience of Jesus, that Mark has only a general 
statement about them, and that John makes no 
reference to them at all (Colliver, Adult Student). 

Then read the Scripture passage. Call attention 
especially to the fact that these temptations were 
real, that Jesus was not simply play-acting as he 
dealt with them. 

Note comments in “Biblical Background” that 
the temptations grew out of Jesus’ own sense of 
mission that had become clarified at the baptism. 
It was necessary for him to decide the method by 
which he would demonstrate his messiahship, and 
he was tempted to use the methods that would meet 
popular expectations and surround him immediately 
with an adoring and a fanatic crowd. 

Before continuing further, it may be well to note 
that in the story the temptations are described in 
symbolic phraseology. As “Lesson Notes” (Wesley 
Quarterly) says, “Though Luke pictures Jesus as 
tempted from without, it must be remembered that 
the real struggle took place within, as is the case 
in all temptations.” 

The truth expressed in verse 13 should be espe- 
cially intriguing to members of your class, namely, 
that the temptations were not settled once and for 
all, but that Jesus faced them all through his career. 
(See “Great Decisions,” Wesley Quarterly.) Seifert 
(Adult Student) feels that temptations are part of 
the plan of God. “Strength of character can be 
achieved only by exercising a power of genuine 
choice between good and evil.” 

Before dealing with each temptation, you may 
want to note that in this temptation experience, 
Jesus achieved a negative victory, that is, he decided 
how not to establish God’s kingdom. 

As you consider each temptation, you will find 
much helpful material from the lesson writers. Here 
are some of the comments you may wish to present: 


A. The temptation to turn the stones into bread. 


1. Popular Messianic hope had pictured a time 
of feasting in the Kingdom. Could get a following 
by being a bread-giving Messiah (“Biblical Back- 
ground’). 

2. Question of priority between material and 
spiritual needs (“Great Decisions,” Wesley Quar- 
terly). 


3. What is wrong in using one’s powers to satisfy 


personal needs? Is not self-preservation essential? 
(Seifert, Adult Student.) 
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4. Christians must work for the material welfare 


of man (“Great Decisions,” Wesley Quarterly). 


5. Temptation to put things high in his scale of 


values (‘“‘We Too Are Tempted,” Wesley Quarte? 

6. Those fed by Moses had not become more | 
and faithful (“Biblical Background’’). 

7. “Great truth is that if men had the wor 
God in their hearts, they would share earthly g« 
with their brothers, and there would be br 
enough for all” (“Biblical Background”). “W 
spread brotherly helpfulness is the only true so 
security” (“Great Decisions,’ Wesley Quarterl: 


B. The temptation to worship the devil. 

1. Would lead to the use of military power; po 
lar idea was that the Kingdom would come thro 
military dictatorship (“Biblical Background’) 

2. “He finally repudiated the type of power t 
dominates, employs cruelty . . . denies individ 
rights except for the powerful few.” He found 
power through working with and for peace (‘G1 
Decisions,” Wesley Quarterly). 

3. Temptation to do as others do, to adopt 
middle road, to avoid standing against the curr¢ 
Note the reference to the pressure to accept | 
versal military training (“We Too Are Tempt« 
Wesley Quarterly). To compromise too easily (5 
fert, Adult Student). 


C. The temptation to jump from the Temple. 

1. Would bring immediate popularity (Seif¢ 
Adult Student). 

2. Would be easy way to get publicity (“We " 
Are Tempted,” Wesley Quarterly). 

3. For us, temptation is to avoid real issues : 
concentrate on the superficial and the popular; 
tone down message of full Gospel; to fritter av 
time at bridge parties in order to secure frien 
Such activities may bring friends into circle 
social fellowship but hardly to dedication to Chr 


Note that running through all these temptati 
is the desire to meet the expectations of the peo} 
to be popular, and to avoid controversy. Are : 
these some of our most insidious temptations tod: 
Let members of the class suggest ways by wh 
we may meet and master temptations. Note es 


Adult Bible Cou 
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III. Elijah. 

1. About a hundred years after the time of S« 
mon, Ahab was king and he had a famous wife. W 
was she? Why has the name Jezebel always denot 
infamy? What did she try to do? 

2. Who was the prophet who rose up in prot: 
against this queen? Why? (If someone was 
signed to report on Elijah, you will want that rep: 
at this juncture.) 

3. Describe the contest between Elijah and 1 
prophets of Baal on Mt. Carmel. In what way « 
the priests act? How did Elijah act? Does tl 
indicate their different concepts of God? 

4. Describe Elijah’s vision on Mt. Horeb? H 
significant was this insight into God’s way of spe: 
ing to men? Why? 





Mount of the Temptation, Matthew 4:1-11. (Adelbert 
Bartlett.) 


cially the emphasis upon the fact that we must pre- 
pare for future temptations now by building up a 
reservoir of spiritual power and discipline. Just as 
Jesus met temptation by a positive principle, so 
must we. 

We need to realize anew, also, the importance of 
periods of prayer and meditation as to the course of 
action we should follow. 

Remind the group that one way to overcome temp- 
tations is to be constantly on the alert for them. 
One will meet old temptations under new circum- 
stances. Eternal vigilance against temptation is 
the price of victory. 


SCIENCE itself, including its most distinctive and 
valuable feature, the inductive method, is based 
upon an act of faith, and this faith is not formally 
different in quality from the faith about which the 
religious man speaks.—From Christian Apologetics, 
by Alan Richardson; 1947; Harper and Brothers. 


se: Aids to Teaching 


) FROM PAGE 16] 


5. Tell the story of Elijah and Naboth’s vineyard. 
Why did Elijah take the side of Naboth? Was he 
right in this? Why? Did it take courage? 


IV. Elisha. 

1. Who was Elisha? Where did he come from? 
What did he do? (If someone was assigned to 
report on Elisha, it could be done briefly at this 
point.) 

2. How was Elisha different from Elijah? In 
what ways similar? Your conclusion might include 
a re-emphasis of the importance of a prophet for 
any day and how all Christians must to some degree 
be prophets. 


Ask the class to read the lesson in Adult Student 
and the Book of Amos before next Sunday. 
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Forum Suggestions 


I 

The problem of government is a perennial prob- 
lem with a democracy. When citizens claim their 
rights as free men, they cannot escape facing the 
responsibilities of citizenship. The brief conversa- 
tion presented in Adult Student (p. 44) is taken 
almost verbatim from life. It reflects a situation 
which existed, not too many years ago, in a thriv- 
ing American community. It is the kind of situation 
which is likely to recur in almost any community 
where citizens become preoccupied with their private 
interests and leave government to the professional 
politicians. 

The important question is: Just what is a Chris- 
tian citizen to do about it? How long can he afford 
to ignore politics and give his attention to matters 
that he feels more directly concern him? The dis- 
cussion should bring out in sharp relief the possible 
alternatives he faces: 

1. He can shut his eyes to the whole noisome 
mess, and act as though it was none of his business 
what goes on at city hall and the courthouse. 
What is the matter with this point of view? What 
happens to democracy when citizens generally take 
this position? 

2. He can grouch and complain about rotten 
politics, but conclude there isn’t anything he can 
do. Can a Christian citizen ever surrender his civic 
responsibilities to the enemies of good government? 

3. He can set himself to attack the problem, mak- 
ing use of the practical tools of political action. Just 
what are these tools that the average citizen always 
has at his command? 

4. He can join with other impatient spirits in 
promoting some kind of vigilante program of direct 
action. What are the advantages of this plan? What 
are the perils? 


The discussion should not miss the point of em- 
phasizing the distinctive responsibilities of Chris- 
tians. To be a Christian means to affirm publicly 
our discontent with things as they are and to com- 
mit ourselves to serve, in the most effective way 
we can command, the ideal of things as they ought 
to be. How does the Christian commitment to Christ 
and his Kingdom affect our sense of civic respon- 
sibility? To live as a free citizen in a democracy is 
a high privilege. There are millions of men and 
women in this world who have never enjoyed the 
liberties that we possess. The Christian way of life 
is a way that recognizes that privileges always bring 
with them responsibilities: What are the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in a democracy? How ought 
a Christian to implement his Christian loyalty 
through the channels of political responsibility ? 

This matter of the use of violence is a question 
that calls for consideration. One of the essential 
characteristics of democratic government is that it 


is government in which citizens largely govern them- 
selves. To the extent to which we resort to violence, 
we confess the failure of the democratic process. 
The privileges of our democracy have been won 
through long and costly struggle. We ought to be 
wary of every proposal that in impatience we throw 
away our gains for immediate action. The Christian 
way is a way that relies upon winning the free 
consent and commitment of persons, rather than 
using coercion to enforce conformity to any pattern. 
What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
long, slow processes of civil government over mob 
action and military force? 


II 

In no area of experience have men and women 
found it more difficult to determine just what is the 
Christian thing to do than in questions of business 
policy. On the one hand, there are persons who 
bluntly declare that you ought not to try to mix 
business and religion. On the other hand, there is 
the insistent pressure of religion to control the 
whole of life. If a man’s religion is not relevant to 
the way in which he transacts business, then just 
what is its relevance anywhere ? 

Our contemporary experience provides an abun- 
dance of evidence that many men and women do 
not find it difficult to escape from unwelcome pledges 
when circumstances change and it becomes more 
to their interest to break their promises than to 
keep them. One of the most serious factors in life 
today is the decay of any sense of responsibility for 
maintaining the integrity of words. Many who 
would protest violently any suggestion that they 
were tainted with Marxian philosophy appear to 
accept without question the characteristic revolu- 
tionary communist idea that promises are not bind- 
ing obligations. Promises are weapons to be used 
and discarded as best seems to serve our interests. 

There is no argument about the Christian posi- 
tion. “Let your ‘Yes’ mean ‘Yes’ and your ‘No’ mean 
‘No,’ ” said Jesus. Suppose we have entered into an 
agreement that, as it promises to work out, threat- 
ens to prove to our serious disadvantage. Which is 
worth more to a man, to maintain his personal in- 
tegrity and the confidence and respect of his neigh- 
bors, or to win some immediate personal advantage? 

There is, too, the question whether an institution, 
like Millbank College, that is known as a “Christian” 
institution, is under any added obligation to uphold 
and practice an impeccable ethical standard. Is there 
any reason why a man who professes to be a Chris- 
tian should be more circumspect about his business 
practices than one who makes no such profession? 

In the debate in the finance committee meeting, 
the insinuation was offered that Mr. Mason might 
have known of the prospects that oil might be dis- 
covered on this farm, and had sought, secretly, to 
take advantage of the college. The discussion of 
this problem should not lose sight of the fact that 
this was no more than an insinuation. No clear 
evidence had been offered to prove that Mason was 
acting dishonestly. But, suppose that he was. Does 
the fact that one with whom we are dealing is mak- 
ing use of sharp practices, justify us in resorting 
to the same tactics? Are Christian principles valid 
only when all parties concerned faithfully observe 
them? Are Christian ideals principles that. Chris- 
tians are under obligations to observe, no matter 
how unchristian the conduct of their neighbors? 


—CHARLES E. SCHOFIELD. 
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